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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 





Beppo: a Venetian Story. 8vo. pp. 49. 


Berpo is a satirical poem of no mean 
pretensions ; the style is easy, original, 
varied, and playful, attributes which 
are perhaps the most acceptable for 
tries of this nature. The author 
dwells with considerable force and 
drollery upon the manners of his own 
country and of Venice, the abuses of 
the Carnival, and the vanities, frail- 
ties, and temperament, generally attri- 
buted to the fair sex, particularly to 
Italian females. His versification ap- 
ears a mixed imitation of Butler 
and Walcot, though sometimes the 
materials for rhyme are the most 
extraordinary that we remember to 
have seen. No words appear too 
incompatible, too long, too short, or 
inapplicable, to force into his metre: 
in this respect he distances all compe- 
tition, even of that curious piece of 
rhyming, “ The Song of Rodrigo” in the 
Anti-jacobin. The author of Beppo de- 
termines to make you laugh, advances 
on a hand-gallop, and admits of no 
impediment to his unceremonious muse; 
double or single rhymes are made sub- 
servient, and if not always good and 
detical, they are at least amusing. A 
ew of the stanzas possess great pictur- 
esque beauty, bespeak a refined and 
cultivated mind, and a capability of 
writing to the heart, instead of tickling 
the ear with the lively effusions of wit. 
There are evident strokes levelled at 
some of our modern authors, and the 
story itself fairly appears to be one of 
them. The nineteenth and sixty-first 
stanzas remind us forcibly of the quaint- 
ness of Wordsworth; and if the four- 
teenth, thirty-eighth, and forty-second, 
resemble Scott, Byron, or Moore, they 
need not blush at the comparison. In 
an expression of the eightieth stanza, 
we mark a just sarcasm on the weakest 
line of the Corsair. The name of Beppo, 
well selected for a ludicrous tale, (at 
least to an English ear,) is the abbre- 
viation of Giuseppe, or Joseph, as Joe 
and Joey among ourselves. The com- 
mencement of Beppo paints the freedom 
and ease of the Carnival in brilliant 


Colours. After dwelling upon the fan- 


tastic disguises the partakers of this 
Vou. I. 





entertainment assume, we are warned 
of the imprudence of quizzing or imi- 
tating the priesthood :— 


All kinds of dress, except the ecclesiastical, 

All people, as their fancies hit, may choose ; 
But no one in these parts may quiz the clergy, 
Therefore take heed, ye Freethinkers! I charge ye. 

* ‘ * 
For, 
Although you swore it enly was in fun, 
They'd haul you o’er the coals, and stir the fires 
Of Phlegethon, with every mother’s son ; 
Nor say one mass to cool the cauldron’s bubble 
That boil’d your bones, unless you paid them 
double. 
« * * 
But why they usher Lent with so much glee in, 

Is more than I can tell, although I guess,— 
’Tis as we take a glass with friends at parting, 
In the stage coach, or packet, just at starting. 
And thus they bid farewell to carnal dishes, 

And solid meats, and highly spiced ragouts, 
To live for forty days on ill- dress’d fishes, 

Because they have no sauces to their stews. 

. . te 


One of our poet’s specimens in a 
more serious strain is the fourteenth 
stanza: 


One of those forms which flit by us, when we 
Are young, and fix our eyes on every face ; 

And, ol! the loveliness at times we see, 
In momentary gliding, the soft grace, 

The youth, the bloom, the beauty which agree, 
In many a nameless being we retrace, 

Whose course and home we know not, nor shall 


know ; 
Like the lost Pleiad, seen no more below. 
* . . 


How different is the nineteenth ! 


Didst ever see a gondalo? For fear 
You should not, I'll describe it you exactly : 
’Tis a long cover’d boat, that’s common here, 
Carv'd at the prow, built lightly, but compactly ; 
Row’d by two rowers, each call’d “ Gondalier,” 
It glides along the water, looking blackly, 
Just like a coffin clapt in a canoe, 
Where none can muke out what you say or do. 
* * * 
They wait in their dark livery of woe, 
But not to them do woeful things belong ; 
For sometimes they contain a deal of fun, 
Like mourning coaches, when the funeral’s done. 
* * * 


Speaking of Laura, in the twenty- 
second, 


She was not old, nor young, nor at the years 
Which certain people call a ‘* certain age,” 
Which yet the most uncertain age appears, 
Because I never heard, nor could engage 
A person yet by prayers, or bribes, or tears, 
To name, define by speech, or write on page, 
The period meant precisely by that word, 
Which surely is exceedingly absurd. 
Laura was blooming still, and made the best 
Of time, and time return’d the compliment, 
And treated her geuteelly ; so that, drest, 
She louk‘d a well where’er she went ; 





A pretty woman is a welcome guest ; 

And Laura’s brow a frown had rarely bent: 
Indeed she shone all smiles, and seem’d to flatter 
Mankind with her black eyes, for looking at her. 

_ 


a, 
Laura’s husband disappears, and she, 


in her loneliness and sorrow, thinks it 
Prudent to connect her 
With a vice-husband, chiefly to protect her. 
The character and accomplishments 
of this “ cavalier servente*” is what 
would constitute a man of fashion in 
any country : 
And then he was a Count, and then he knew 
Music and dancing, fiddling, French, aud Tus- 
can, 
The last not easy, be it known to you, 
For few Italians speak the right Etruscan. 
He was a critic upon Operas too, 
And knew all niceties of the sock and buskia ; 
And no Venetian audience could endure a 
Song, scene, or air, when he cried “ seccatura.” 


His “‘ bravo” was decisive, for that sound 
Hush’d “ academic” sigh’d in silent awe ; 
The fiddlers trembled as he look’d around, 
For fear of some false notes’ detected flav ; 
The “ prima donna’s” tuneful heart would bound, 
Dreading the deep damnation of his ** bah!” 
Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 
Wish’d him five fathoms under the Rialto. 

The following extract again exhibits 
the variety of our poet’s powers : 
For all these sinful doings, I must say, 

That Italy’s a pleasant place to me, | 
Who love to see the sun shine every day, 

And vines : (not nail’d to walls) from tree to tree 
Festoon’d much like the back-scene of a play, 

Or melo-drama, which people flock to see, 
When the first act is ended by a dance, 
In vineyards copied from the south of France. 


I like, on autumn evénings, to ride out, 

Without being fore’d to bid my groom be sure 
My cloak is round his middle strapp’d about, 

Because the skies are not the most secure. 

I know too, that, if stopp’d, upon my route 

Where the green alleys windingly allure, 
Reeling with grapes, red waggons choke the way ; 
In England ’twould be dust, dung, or a dray. 

* * * 
I love the language, that soft bastard Latin, 

Which melts like kisses from a female mouth, 
And sounds ae if it should be writ on satin, 

With syllables which breathe of the sweet south, 
And gentle liquids gliding all so pat in, 

That not a single accent seems uncouth, 
Likeourharsh northern whistling,grunting,guttura!, 
Which we're oblig’d to hiss,and spit, and sputter al!. 

. * * 
I like the women too, (forgive my folly,) 

From the rich peasant-cheek of ruddy bronze, 
And large black eyes, that flash on you a volley 

Of rays that say a thousand things at once, 





* « The word was formerly a ‘ Cicesbeo,’ 
But that is now grown vulgar and indeeent ; 
The Spaniards call the person a ‘ Cortejot,’ 
For the same made subsists in Spain, though 
recesit,”? . 
+ * Pronoenced * Cortehe,’”” 


‘ 
sa’ 


he 
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To the high dama’s brow, more melancholy, 

But clear, and with a wild and liquid glance, 
Heart on her lips, and soul within her eyes, 
Soft as her clime, and sumy as her skies. 


The tale proceeds without much 
incident : — 


The gentleman was fond, the lady fair, 
Their chains so light, ’twas not worth white to 
break them. 


* ¥ . 

But they were young,—oli! what without our 
youth 

Would love be! what would youth be without 
love! 


Youth lends it joy and sweetness, vigour, truth, 
Heart, soul, and all, that seems as from above ; 3 
Dut languishing with years, it grows wuncouth,— 
One of few thing experience don’t improve,— 
Which is, perhaps, the reason why old fellows 
Are always so preposterously jealous. 
. 


. * 
At the Ridotto, the Count and Laura 
meet her husband : 
Now Laura moves along the joyous crowd, 
Smiles in her eyes, and simpers on her lips, 
To some she whispers, others speaks aloud, 
‘To some she curtsies, and to some she dips. 
* * . 
Meanwhile, while she was thus at others gazing, 
Others were levelling their looks at her: 
She heard the mens’ half-whisper’d mode of 


praising, 
And till ’twas done, determin’d not to stir. 
The women only thought it quite amazing, 
That at her time of life so many were 
Admirers still: but men are so debas’d, 
Those brazen creatures always suit their taste. 


While Laura was thus seen and seeing, smiling, 
Talking she knew not why, and car’d not what, 
So that her female friends with envy broiling, 
Beheld her airs, and triumph, and all that ; 
And well drest males still kept before her filing, 
And passing, bow’d, and mingled with her chat. 
More than the rest, one person seem’d to stare 
With pertinacity that’s somewhat rare. 
* * * 


It appears our author’s plan of satiri- 
cal imitation to bring his tale to the crisis 
of interest and curiosity, and then, in- 
stead of the catastrophe, we are left where 
we least expected it, by the amity of the 
husband, wife, and lover: it ends thus — 
Whate’er his youth had suffer’d, his old age, 

With wealthand talking, made him some amends; 
Though Laura sometimes put him in a rage, 

l’ve heard the Count and he were always friends. 
My pen is at the boteom of a page, 

Which being finish’d, here the story ends. 

‘lis to be wish'd it had been sooner done, 
But stories somehow lengthen when begun. 

One can sometimes say little; since 
allowances must be made for inelegan- 
cies, Incorrectness, and poetical license 
altogether, whence censure is disarmed. 
Certainly the production is clever, and 
very amusing —evinces a mind. ac- 
quainted with the world and the human 
heart, and abounds with true delinea- 
tions, some of them ‘“* too roughly just 
to please the ear.” 

Notwithstanding the circumstance 
that some parts of the satire of this 
jeu-d'esprit seem directly aimed at the 
poetry of Lord Byron, a strong senti- 
ment has pervaded our minds ‘hiough- 
out its perusal, that it is the production || t 

hat noble author himself; 





this point we find ourselves supported 
by the opinions of many of our brother 
reviewers. 





An Argument for construing largely the 
Right of an Appellee of Murder to 
insist on Trial by Battle; and also for 
abolishing Appeals: with an Appendix, 
containing a Report of a Debate mn the 
House of Commons on Abolishing Appeals 
of Murder in the British North American 
Colonies, &c. &§c. By E. A. Kendall, 
Esq. F.A.S. Third Edition ; includ- 
ing Remarks on the replication of the 
Appellee, Ashford v. Thornton, in the 
King’s Bench, January 24th, 1818. 
8vo. pp. 307. 


Few subjects have occupied more of the 
public attention, or experienced less of 
its candour, than the Appeal of Murder 
now pending in our courts of law: the 
indignation which is naturally and justly 
felt at the perpetration of a horrid crime, 
has been most wantonly heaped on the 
head of an individual, not only in con- 
tradiction to that salutary maxim of our 
law which supposes every man innocent 
until he is found guilty, but in defiance 
of the solemn verdict of a jury by whom 
the accused has already been tried aud 
acquitted. The public feeling has been 
goaded and irritated by the diurnal and 
weekly press; and both have joined 
in the general clamour for sending to a 
second criminal trial a man who has once 
been tried by ‘‘ God and the country,” 
and pronounced ‘ not guilty.” 

Much praise is certainly due to the 
author of this Argument for the very 
prompt manner in which he came for- 
ward, not only to stem the torrent of 
popular prejudice, but, looking beyond 
the particular case in question, to treat 
the subject as a legislator anda _ . 
sopher. The first edition of this rev. 
ment, says the author, was “h — ., 
given to the public, with more solidity 
on the side of its reason, than on that of 
its law.” (Introduction, p. xvi.) The in- 
creased interest which the question ac- 
quired, has, however, induced him to give 
it greater attention, and to strengthen his 
argument by facts and authorities :— 

‘* ‘The importance of the whole matter to 
the liberty and life of every subject, to the 
political interésts of the nation, to the ab- 
stract notion of right, to the theory of public 
Justice, to the character of British laws and 
society, to the sanctity of Tria By Jury, 
and to the true completion and maintenance 
of the Constitution; the evident absence 
of public information, and the apparent danger 
ot the worst results are apologies for any 
effort to disseminate | juster views of its history 
and bearings.” — Introduction, p. Xvill. 


The history of Writs of Appeal, from 


thew origin, “‘ in the first stages of 


ag when public law extended only 
0 public objects, and private wrongs 








and on | were left to private redress,” is divided | (p. 2 


into three periods; the first, when the 
laws of the country merely recognized 
the private right to indemnity or re- 
venge; the second period ‘“* commenced 
when acts of violence committed upon 
individuals only were first ns peti and 
treated both as private and as public 
wrongs, and terminated with the statute 
of Henry VII.” Up to this time 

‘ There were no second trials. The 
individuals, to whom, in cases of murder, 
was still conceded the right of appealing, 
were allowed a year and a day tor its 
exercise. Within that period, the crown 
could not prosecute. It, within that period, 
the appeal was made, the accused was put 
upon his trial, either by jury, or by other 
lawful mode “of decision. Whatever the 
decision was, it was final. The crown was 
unable to prosecute after trial on appeal. 
It, on the other hand, the period of a year 
and a day, from the date of the murder, went 
by, without appeal by the wife, or heir law- 
fully entitled to make it, then the crown 
could lawfully prosecute. In this state of 
the transaction, the right of appeal had 
lapsed, and therefore no appeal could be 
brought after the public prosecution. ‘Thus 
the prosecution by the crown was equally 
final with the prosecution by appeal; and 
the accused, in either case, was sate from a 
second trial.” —p. 16. 


The third period, in the History of 
Writs of Appeal, is one which must 
be far differently spoken of; for it 
contains little but the records of the 
capricious, and, in many cases, arbi- 
trary practice ‘of modern courts of 
law, in some cases ordering appeals 
to be brought, and holding persons 
acquitted on indictment to bail to 
answer them; admitting persons ap- 
pealed t» bail in some cases, and 
refusing it in others; denying or de- 
1oyins, the benetit of clergy to persons 

-victed of manslaughter in order to 
™ to an appeal; and all this 
ior no hiaac ase 1, than that the judges 
were satisfi. 4 or dissatisfied, with the 
acquittal on - ictment. 

“« The conseg:.:.. of which is, that the 
general regularity of he administration of 
justice is disturbed: second criminal trials 
promoted, in coniradl 
the common law, in contradiction to the 
policy of the state, and without authority 
from the statute: which they affect to exe- 
cute, and they become themselves the inst!- 
tutors of a THIRD criminal trial, by making 
the question of bail to depend on their view of 
the merits of the charge against the accused 5 
they pronounce between the first verdict and 
the second verdict, a verdict of their own, 
either of guilty or not guilty.”—p. 35. 


The modern extension of the law of 
appeal is contrasted with the anc ient 
restraints upcen its operation, in limiting 
the occasion of its use, and the descrip- 
tion of those who coul d use it, confining 
it to “‘ an innocent wife, and a male heir 
within the four nearest degrees of blood.” 
27.) The singular anomaly of a con- 


Ss). cert +’ 


4.0 to the maxims of 
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viction of manslaughter barring an ap- 
peal, whilst an acquittal subjects the 
party to it, and consequently to a se- 
cond criminal trial; and the fact that 
peers of the realm are not protected 
from it, but may, on an acquittal by 
their peers, be appealed and tried by a 
common jury of freeholders; are not 
the least singular features of this law. 
Numerous and powerful are the objec- 
tions to the law of appeal; among 
which are the bringing an accused 
person to trial without the interven- 
tion of a grand jury, and committing 
him to prison for any period that the 
court chooses to take for its decision, 
for the Habeas Corpus Act is to him 
virtually suspended, without examina- 
tion before a magistrate, ‘‘ the prosecu- 
tor’s request, the king’s writ, and sure- 
ties for prosecuting the appeal, being 
all that are necessary for depriving a 
subject of his liberty, and for putting 
an acquitted person into second jeopardy 
of his life.” A conviction on appeal also 
bars the mercy of the crown; and unless 
the appellor accepts a compensation in 
money, which he has the power to do, 
leaves its victim to the rage of the 
prosecutor, ‘* to be drawn by a rope 
to the place of execution by the wife, 
and all the nearest of his kin which 
was murdered.” 

A more important point of the Argu- 
ment follows, in which the second crimi- 
nal trial is shown to be a modern inno- 
vation, and to make no part of the 
ancient law of appeal: the trial by 
battle is next introduced, and much 
ingenious argument, supported by the 
highest authorities, prove that it is a 
necessary and component part of the 
law of appeal, and that it is not the 
appellee, but the appellor, that wages 
battle, and that an appeal is a demand 
of battle, “‘ or a prosecution by wager 
of battle.” The difference between trials 
by ordeal and the judicial combat, so 
far as the general opinion that both 
were an appeal to the judgment of 
God, is clearly explained, and the 
latter proved to be, in its origin, 
purely secular or human. There is 
much curious reasoning on this sub- 
ject, and some interesting quotations 
from the Assises de Jerusalem, and le 
Grand Coustumier de Normandie, which 
shows how very superficially Montes- 
quieu, Blackstone, Robertson, and the 
belles-lettres writers on laws and legisla- 
tion, have treated it. (Introduct. p. 21.) 
There is a translation of a curious 
chapter of the ‘ Assises de Jerusalem,” 
which treats of “‘ What he ought to do 
and say that will impeach the court, 
(ta court fausser,) and how and why 
all the members of the high court 
Cught to fight him;” (p. 105) for our 





readers must know, that formerly, upon 
appeals of felony,. the witnesses and 
judges were liable to be appealed: the 
appellor, however, must fight them all 
in one day, and vanquish them too, or 
be hanged. This was certainly some 
protection to the court, and rendered 
it unlikely that their decisions should 
be often questioned. 

It forms no part of this Argument to 
defend the Appeal of Murder, but to 
show that the Trial by Battle is not 
only an inseparable part of it, but 
also the best means of restraining or 
counteracting its effects. The legality 
of trial by battle is unquestionable ; 
and notwithstanding the question of 
its abolition has been frequently agi- 
tated in parliament, it is still the law 
of the land, and is equally protected by 
Magna Charta with the trial by jury. 
This may throw some difficulty in the 
way of its abolition, but not so the 
appeal of murder, to which the great 
charter yields no such protection: the 
common opinion, that the trial by battle 
should be done away, but the appeal 
continued, is ably refuted on philoso- 
phical, historical, and constitutional 
grounds, and the futility of the 
alleged counterpleas of Battle clearly 
exposed. 

“ By the Norman law there could be no 
ousting of battle, because the very few per- 
sons who were exempted from fighting them- 
selves could only prosecute their appeal by 
fighting by their champions, and taking upon 
them all the risks of the champion’s defeat, 
By the Saxon law, the appellor'’s situation 
was still worse, and the appellee’s still better, 
the accused having the liberty to choose an- 
other in his stead; but the accuser must 
perform it in his own person, and with 
equality of weapons.”’—p. 203. 

The charters of the City of London 
are known to exempt the citizens from 
Trial by Battle if appealed at the suit of 
the subject; but their privileges, it ap- 
pears, do not terminate here, for they 
are equally exempt ‘ from pleading to 
indictments at the suit of the crown, 
and may discharge themselves in all 
criminal suits, by compurgation or 
wager of law.” (p. 125). The debate 
in the House of Commons in 1774, and 
the other parts of the Appendix, are 
very interesting, as well as the several 
cases of appeals, and the form and 
manner of waging battel on different 
occasions, which are interspersed 
through the work, particularly that 
combat between Count Macaire and 
an English bull-dog, awarded by the 
court of France in the reign of Louis 
the Eighth, a well authenticated fact, 
and on which a melo-drama has been 
founded at Covent Garden Theatre, 
entitled “ The Forest of Bondy; or, 


j The Dog of Montargis.” The author | 





concludes his argument by a forcible 
appeal to the courts of law, parlia- 
ment, the government, and the country 
at large, on the oppressive nature and 
injustice of the appeal of murder, which 
is ‘* an improper part of that code for 
which we are so much famed.” 

It is, however, generally believed, 
that the courts of law are not a little 
perplexed on the subject, and feel some 
difficulty in deciding the present appeal 
before them. In the Advertisement to 
the Third Edition, the author justly con- 
demns the tenor, both of the counterplea 
and replication, ‘* in calling upon the 
court to decide the fate of the prisoner, 
according to its own view of the proba- 
bilities or improbabilities of guilt; a 
proceeding abhorrent in its principle to 
the whole fabric of English criminal 
jurisprudence, and at variance with 
the ancient and legitimate practice 
under appeals;” (Introduction, p. vii.) 
and he contends, that the appellee 
should either confess himself guilty, or 
plead not guilty, and give gage of battle ; 
or repel the violent presumption of guilt, 
and pray the court to dismiss the appeal. 
This last suggestion of the author’s 
appears to have been very readily 
adopted by the appellee’s counsel in 
arguing the demurrer; for although 
they had hitherto only contended for 
the wager of battle, the counsel now 
changed his ground, and prayed, that 
“* the defendant should be completely 
discharged from the appeal without 
day*.” As to the course that the 
court is competent to adopt, the author 
observes, that 

“* Appeals are made under three descrip- 
tions of circumstances; 1. With little or ne 
presumption of guilt: 2. With “ violent 
presumption of guilt: 3. With direct proof 
of guilt ;” in which cases the court has the 
*‘ three following courses of proceeding, seve- 
rally adapted to appeals, under the three 
varieties of circumstances mentioned.— 1. 
To DISMISS AN aPPEAL, which is founded 
upon little or no presumption of guilt. 2. 
‘Vo award battle upon an appeal, which is 
founded on ‘ violent presumption of guilt, 
but upon violent presumption’ only, 3. To 
SEND AN APPLAL TO A GRAND JuRY, where 
there is direct evidence of guilt.” — Intro- 
duction, p. Xil. 

Which of these courses the court 
may adopt, on the present occasion, 
remains to be determined: they, how- 
ever, in common with the country at 
large, are much indebted to Mr. Ken- 
dall for the able manner in which he 
has treated the subject, for the labo- 
rious and patient research which his 
work exhibits, and for the acute rea- 
soning which it invariably evinces. 





* See Mr. Tindal’s arguments on the Demurrer, 
Ashford v. Thornton, in the Court of King’s Bench, 
Feb. 7th, 1818. 
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The Possibility of Approaching the North 
Poie asserted, &c. 
(Continued from our last.) 

As soon as Lord Mulgrave (then the 
Hon. Captain Phipps) heard of the 
design for exploring how far navigation 
was practicable towards the North Pole, 
he offered himself, and had the honour 
of being entrusted with the conduct of 
the undertaking. The nature of the 
voyage requiring particular care in the 
choice and equipment of the ships, the 
Racehorse and Carcass bombs were 
fixed upon as the strongest, and there- 
fore properest for the purpose. The 
probability that such an expedition 
could not be carried on without meet- 
ing with much ice, made some addi- 
tional strengthening necessary: they 
were therefore immediately taken into 
dock, and fitted in the most complete 
manner for the service. ‘The comple- 
ment for the Racehorse was fixed at 
90 men, and the ordinary establishment 
departed from, by appointing an addi- 
tional number of officers, and entering 
effective men instead of the usual num- 
ber of boys. 

Captain Phipps was allowed to re- 
commend the officers; and was very 
happy to find, during the course of the 
voyage, by the great assistance he re- 
ceived, on many occasicns, from their 
abilities and experience, that he had 
not been mistaken in the characters of 
those upon whom he so much depended 
in the performance of this service. Two 
masters of Greenlandinen were em- 
ployed as pilots for each ship. The 
Racehorse was also furnished with the 
new chain-pumps made by Mr. Cole, 
according to Capt. Bentinck’s improve- 
ments, which were found to answer 
perfectly well. They also made use of 
Dr. Irving’s apparatus, for distilling 
fresh water from the sea, with the 
greatest success. Some small but use- 
ful alterations were made in the species 
of provisions usually supplied in the 
pavy: an additional quantity of spirits 
was allowed for each ship, to be issued 
at the discretion of the commanders, 
when extraordinary fatigue or severity 
of weather might make it expedient. 
A quantity of wine was also allotted 
for the use of the sick. Additional 
clothing, adapted to that rigour of 
climate, which, from the relations of 
former navigators, we were taught to 
expect, was ordered to be put on board, 
to be given to the seamen when they 
arrived in the high latitudes. It was 
foreseen that one or both of the ships 
might be sacrificed in the prosecution 
of this undertaking: the boats for each 
ship were therefore calculated, in num- 

her and size, to be fit, on any emergency, 
10 transport the whole crew. In short, 





every thing which could tend to pro- 
mote the success of the undertaking, or 
contribute to the security, health, and 
convenience of the ships’ companies, 
was granted. 


* On the 27th of May, (says Capt. Phipps, 
in his journal), [ anchored at the Nore, and 
was joined by Capt. Lutwidge, in the Carcass, 
ou the SOth: her equipment was to have been 
in all respects the same as that of the liace- 
horse; but, when fitted, Capt. Lutwidyge, 
hnding her too deep in the water to proceed 
to sea with safety, obtained leave of the 
Admiralty to put six more guns on shore, 
to reduce the complement to eighty men, 
and return a quantity of provisions propor- 
tionable to that reduction. The officers 
were recommended by Capt. Lutwidge, and 
did justice to his penetration by their con- 
duct in the course of the voyage. During 
our stay here, Mr. Lyons landed with the 
astronomical quadrant at Sheerness Fort, 
and found the latitude to be 51 deg. 31 min. 
30 sec. longitude O deg. 30 min. East. 

“ June 20th. We began this day to make 
use of Dr. Irving’s apparatus for distilling 
fresh water from the sea: repeated trials 
gave us the most satisfactory proofs of its 
utility: the water produced from it was 
perfectly free from salt, and wholesome, 
being used for boiling the ship's provisions ; 
which convenience would alone be a desir- 
able object in all voyages, independent of 
the benefit of so useful a resource in case 
of distress for water. The quantity pro- 
duced every day varied from accidental 
circumstances, but was generally from thirty- 
four to forty gallons, without any great addi- 
tion of fuel: twice, indeed, the quantity 
produced was only twenty-three gallons on 
each distillation: this amounts to more than 
a quart for each man, which, though not a 
plentiful allowance, is much more than what 
is necessary for subsistence. In cases of real 
necessity, 1 have no reason to doubt that a 
much greater quantity might be produced 
without an inconvenient expense of fuel. 

“* June 29th. The wind northerly; stood 
close in with the land, The coast appeared 
to be neither habitable nor accessible; it 
was formed by high, barren, black rocks, 
without the least marks of vegetation; in 
many places bare and pointed, in other 
parts covered with snow, appearing even 
ubove the clouds: the vallies between the 
high chifs were filled with snow or ice. 
This prospect would have suggested the 
idea of perpetual winter, had not the 
mildness of the weather, the smooth water, 
bright sunshine, and constant daylight, given 
a cheerfulness and novelty to the whole of 
this striking and romantic scene. 

L had an opportunity of making many 
observations near the Black Point. Lati- 
tude observed at noon 77 dey. 59 min. 11sec. 
The difference of latitude, from the last 
observation on the 27th at miduight to this 
day at noon, would, according to the old 
method of marking the log, have been two 
bundred and thirteen miles; which agrees 
exactly with the observation. At three in 
the atternoon, brought to and sounded 110 
fathom ; soft muddy ground; hoisted out the 
bo .t and tried the stream; found it, both by 
the common aud Bouguer’s log, (which agreed 
exactly), to run halt a knot North; Black 





tude by the watch was 9 deg. 31 min. E 
at eight, the variation, by the mean of nine- 
teen observations, 11 deg. 53 min. W. I 
could not account from any appareut cause 
for this great change in the variation: the 
weather was fine, the water smooth, and 
every precaution we could think of used to 
make the observations accurate. The dip 
was 80 deg. 26 min. Piying to the northward. 
“ June 30th. Atimdnight, the latitude by 
observation was 78 deg. O min. 50 sec. At 
four in the morning, by Lord Charles Caven- 
dish’s thermometer, the temperature of the 
water at the depth of 118 iathoms was $1 
deg. of Fahrenheit’s; that of the air was at 
the same time 401 degrees. At nine in the 
morning we saw a ship in the N. W., stands 
ing in for the land. Having little wind this 
morning, and that northerly, I stood in for 
the land, with an intention to have watered 
the ship, and got out immediately, but was 
prevented by the calm which followed, At 
noon, the latitude observed was 78 deg, 8 
min.; the dip, 79 deg. 30 min. At two in 
the afternoon we sounded in 115 fathom; 
muddy bottom: at the same time we sent 
down Lord Charles Cavendish’s thermometer, 
by which we found the temperature of the 
water at that depth to be 33 deg.; that of 
the water at the surface was at the same 
time 40 deyg.; and in the air 442 degrees. 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer plunged in water 
brought up from the same depth, stood at 
38} degrees. This evening the Master of a 
Greenland ship came on board, who told me, 
that he was just come out of the ice which 
lay to the westward, about sixtcen leagues 
off, and that three ships had been lost this 


year, two English, and one Dutch. ‘The 
weather fine, and rather warm. At six in 


the evening the longitude by my watch was 
9 deg. 28 min. 45 sec. E. 

“ July 4th. Very little wind in the morning. 
At noon, the latitude by observation 79 deg. 
31min. Magdalena Hook iore N. 39 deg. 
E. distant about tour miles; which gives the 
latitude of that place 79 deg. 34 min., the 
same as Fotherby observed it to be in 1614. 
Stood in to a small bay to the southward of 
Magdalena and Hamburgher’s bay : anchored 
with the streain-anchor, and sent the boat for 
water. 
the boat was sent on shore, it appeared to be 
high water, and ebbed about three feet. ‘ihis 
makes high water full and change at half an 
hour past one, or with a 5, 5. W. moon; 
which agrees exactly with Bathn’s observa- 
tion in 1613. The flood comes from the 
southward. Went a-shore with the Astro- 
nomer, and instruments, to observe the 
variation. A thick fog came on_ before 
we had completed the observations. The 
ship driving, | weighed and stood out to 
sea under an easy sail, firing guns fre- 
quently to show the Carcass where we 
were; and in less than two hours joined 
her. Soon after (about four in the morn- 
ing of the Sth) the Rockinghain Greenland 
ship ran under our stern, and the Master 
told me he had just spoke with some 
ships, from which he learnt, that the 1¢é 
was within ten leagues of Llacluyt’s llead 
Land, to the north-west. In consequence 
of this intelligence, L gave orders for steering 
in towards the Head Land; and, if it should 
clear up, to steer directly for it, intending te 
go North trom thence, ull some circumstance 


Point bearing E.N. E. At four, the longi- | should oblige me to alter my course. 


About three in the afternoon, when ° 


day ; we got something to 
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“ July 5th. 





At five, the officer informed 


me, that we were very near some islands off 


Dane’s Gat, and that the pilot wished to 
stand farther out: I ordered the ship to be 
kept N. by W., and hauled farther in, when 
clear of the islands. At noon [ steered 
North, seeing nothing of the land: soon 
after I was told that they saw the ice. I 
went upon deck, and perceived something 
white upon the bow, and heard a noise like 
the surf upou the shore: I hauled down the 
studding sails, and hailed the Carcass, to let 
them know that I should stand for it to make 
what it was, having all hands upon deck ready 
to haul up at a moment’s warning: I desired 
that they would keep close to us, the fog 
being so thick, and have every body up ready 
to follow our motions instantaneously, deter- 
mining to stand on under such sail as should 
enable us to keep the ships under command, 
and not risk parting company. Soon after, 
two small pieces of ice not above three feet 
square passed us, which we supposed to have 
floated from the shore. It was not long 
before we saw something on the bow, part 
black and part covered with snow, which 
from the appearance we took to be islands, 
aud thought that we had not stood far enough 
out; 1 hauled up immediately to the N. N. 
W. and was soon undeceived, finding it to be 
ice which we could not clear upon that tack : 
we tacked immediately, but the wind and 
sea both setting directly upon it, we neared 
it very iast, and were within little more than 
a cable’s length of the ice, whilst in stays. 
The wind blowing fresh, the ships would 
have been in danger on the lee ice, had 
not the otlicers and men been very alert 
in working the ship. 

“* July 7th. At half past four, the ice 
setting very close, we ran between two 
pieces, and having little wind were stopped. 
The Carcass being very near, and not 
answering her helm well, was almost on 
board ot us. After getting clear of her, 
we ran to the eastward. Finding the 
pieces increase in number and size, and 
having got to a part less crowded with the 
drift ice, | brought to, at six in the evening, 
to sce whether we could discover the least 
appearance of an opening: but it being my 
own opinion, as well as that of the pilots and 
officers, that we could go no farther, nor even 
remain there without danger of being beset, | 
sent the boat on board the Carcass for her 
pilots, to hear their opinion: they both de- 
clared that it appeaied to them impracticable 
to proceed that way, and that it was probable 
we should soon he beset where we were, aud 
detained there. he ice set’ so fast down, 
that before they got on board the Carcass we 
were jast. Capt. Lutwidge hoisted our boat 
Upy to prevent her being stove. We were 
obliged to heave the ship throtigh for two 
lours, with ice anchors, trom each quarter; 
hor were we quite out of the ice till nuduight. 
This ws about the place where most of the old 
discoveries were stopped. ‘The people in both 
ships being much fatigued, and the Carcass 
not able to keep up with us without carrying 
studdiny-sails, 1 shortened sail as soon as we 
were quite out, and leit orders to stand to the 
uorthward under an easy sail. bron this 
day to the 20th they were tossed about amid 
the ice. and Capt. Lutwidge touched at 
Moffen’s Island. | 

" July 30th. Tittle winds, and calm all 
the 


and eastward. At noon, we were by obser- 


northward | 


' 





vation in latitude 80 deg. 31 min. At three 
in the afternoon we were in longitude 18 deg. 
48 min. E., being amongst the islands, and 
in the ice, with no appearance of an opening 
for the ship. Between eleven and twelve at 
night, I sent the Master, Mr. Crane, in the 
four-oared boat, amongst the ice, to try whe- 
ther he could get the boat through, and find 
any opening for the ship which might give us 
a prospect of getting farther; with directions, 


if he could reach the shore, to go up one of 


the mountains, in order to discover the state 
of the ice to the eastward and northward. 
At five in the morning, the ice being all 
round us, we got out our ice-anchors, and 
moored alongside a field. The Master 
returned between seven and eight, and with 
him Capt. Lutwidge, who had joined him 
on shore. ‘They had ascended an_ high 
mountain, from whence they commanded 
a@ prospect extending to the East and 
North-east ten or twelve leagues, over one 
continued plain of smooth unbroken ice, 
bounded only by the horizon: they also 
saw land stretching to the S. E., laid down 
in the Dutch charts as islands. The main 
body of ice, which we had traced from West 
to East, they now perceived to join to these 
islands, and trom them to what is called the 
North-east land. In returning, the ice having 
closed much since they went, they were fre- 
quently torced to haul the boat over to other 
openings. The weather exceedingly fine and 
mild, and unusually clear. The scene was 
heautiful and picturesque; the two ships 
becalmed in a large bay, with three appa- 
rent openings between the islands which 
formed it, but every where surrounded with 
ice as far as we could see, with some streams 
of water ;.nota breath of air; the water per- 
tectly sniooth; the ice covered with snow, low 
and even, except afew broken pieces near the 
edges: the pools of water in the middle of the 
pieces were frozen over with young ice. 

“ July Sist. At mine in the morning, 
having a light breeze to the eastward, we 
cast off, and endeavoured to force through 
the ice. At noon the ice was so close, that, 
being unable to proceed, we moored again to 
afield. In the afternoon we filled our casks 
with fresh water from the ice, which we 
found very pure and soft. The Carcass 
moved, and made tast to the same field 
with us. ‘The ice measured eight yards 
ten inches in thickness at one end, and 
seven yards eleven inches at the other. 
At four in the afternoon, the variation 
was 12 dev. 24 min. W.: at the same 
time, the longitude 19 deg. O min. 15 see. 
K.; by which we found that we had hardly 
moved to the eastward since the day before. 
Calm most part of the day; the weather 
verv fine; the ice closed tast, and was all 
round the ships; no opening to be seen any 
where, except an hole of about a mile and a 
half, where the ships lay fast to the ice with 
ice-anchors. We completed the water. ‘The 
ship’s company were playing on the ice all 
day. The pilots, being much further than 
they had ever been, and the season advan- 
cing, seemed alarmed at being beset. 

* August Ist. The ice pressed i fast; 
there was not now the smaliest opening ; the 
two ships were within less than two lengths 
or caca other, separated by ice, and neither 
having room to turn. The ice, whieh had 
heen all flat the day before, and almost level 
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the pieces squeezing together. Our latitude 
this day at noon, by the double altitude, was 
80 deg 37 min. 

“ Od. Thick foggy wet weather, blowing 
fresh to the westward ; the ice immediately 
about the ships rather looser than the day 
before, but yet hourly setting in so fast upon 
us, that there seemed to be no probability of 
getting the ship out again, without a strong 
East or North-east wind. There was not 
the smallest appearance of open water, ex- 
cept a little towards the West point of the 
North-east land. The seven islands and 
North-east land, with the frozen sea, formed 
almost a basin, leaving but about four points 
opening for the ice to drift out, in case of a 
change of wind, 

“3d. The weather very fine, clear, and 
calm; we perceived that the ships had been 
driven far to the eastward ; the ice was much 
closer than before, and the passage by which 
we had come in from the westward closed up, 
no open water heing in sight, either in that or 
any otherquarter. Thepilots having expressed 
a wish to get if possible farther out, the ships’ 
companies were set to work at five in the 
morning to cut a passage through the ice, and 
warp through the small openings to the west- 
ward. We found the ice very deep, having 
sawed sometimes through pieces twelve feet 
thick. This labour was continued the whole 
day, but without any success; our utmost 
efforts not having moved the ships above 
three hundred yards to the westward through 
the ice, at the same time that they had been 
driven (together with the ice itself, to which 
they were fast) far to the N. E. and eastward 
by the current; which had also forced the 
loose ice from the westward, between the 
islands, where it became packed, and as 
firm as the main body. 

“6, Mr. Walden and the pilots, who were 
sent the day before to examine the state of 
the ice from the island, returned this morn- 
ing with an account, that the ice, though 
close all about us, was open to the west- 
ward, round the point by which we came 
in. They also told me, that when upon 
the island they had the wind very fresh to 
the eastward, though where the shies lay it 
had been almost calm all day. This circum- 
stance considerably lessened the hopes we 
Shad hitherto entertained of the immediate 
effect of an easterly wind in clearing the 
bay. We had but one alternative; either 
patiently to wait the event of the weather 
upon the ships, in hopes of getting them 
out, or to betake ourselves to the boats. 
The ships had driven into shoal water, 
having but fourteen fathom. Should they, 
or the ice to which they were fast, take 
the ground, they must be inevitably lost, 
and probably overset. The hopes of get- 
ting the ships out was not hastily to be 
relinguisbed, nor obstinately adhered to, 
till all other means of retreat were cut off, 
Having no harbour to lodge them in, it 
would be impossible to winter them here 
with any probability of their being again 
serviceatle ; our provisions would be very 
short for such an undertaking, were it 
otherwise feasible; and supposing, what 
appeared impossible, that we could get to 
the nearest rocks, and make some conve- 
niencies for wintering, being now in an 
unfrequented part, where ships never even 





attempt to come, we should have'the same 


wih the water's edge, was now in many | difficulties to encounter the next year, with- 


piaces torced higher thas the imain-yard, by 


| out the same resources; the remaius of the 
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ship’s company, in all probability, not in 
health; no provisions; and the sea not so 
open, this year having certainly been uncom- 
monly clear. Indeed it could not have been 
expected that more than a very small part 
should survive the hardships of such a winter 
with every advantage, much less in our pre- 
sent situation. On the other hand, the under- 
taking to move so large a body for so consi- 
derable a distance by boats was not without 
very serious difficulties. Should we remain 
much longer here, the bad weather must be 
expected to set in. ‘The stay of the Dutch- 
men to the northward is very doubtful: if 
the northern harbours keep clear, they stay 
ull the beginning of September; but when 
the loose ice sets in, they quit them imme- 
diately. I thought it proper to send for the 
otlicers of both ships, and informed them of 
my intention of preparing the boats for going 
away. I immediately hoisted out the boats, 
and took every precaution, in my power to 
make them secure and comfortable: the fit- 
ting would necessarily take up some days. 

“ Oth. A thick fog in the morning: we 
moved the ship a little through some very 
sinall openings. In the afternoon, upon its 
clearing up, we were agrecably surprised to 
tind the ships had driven much more than we 
could have expected to the westward. We 
worked hard all day, and got them something 
more to the westward through the ice; but 
nothing in comparison to what the ice itself 
had drifted. We got past the launches; I 
sent a number of men for them, and got them 
on board. Between three aud four in the 
morning the wind was westerly, and it snowed 
fast. ‘Lhe people having been much fatigucd, 
we were obliged to desist from working for a 
few hours. The progress which the ships had 
made through the ice was, however, a very 
favourable event: the drift of the ice was an 
advantage that might be as suddenly lost, as 
it had been unex pectedly gained, by a change 
in the current: we had experienced the in- 
efficacy of an easterly wind when far in the 
bay, and under the high land; but, having 
now got through so much of the ice, we 
began to conceive hopes that a brisk gale from 
that quarter would soon effectually clear us. 

* 10th. The wind springing up to the N. 
N. E. in the morning, we set all the sail we 
could upon the ship, and forced her through 
a great deal of very heavy ice; she struck 
often very hard, and with one stroke broke 
tlie shank of the best bower-anchor. About 
noon we had got her through all the ice, and 
out to sea. I stood to the N. W. to make 
the ice, and found the main body just where 
we left it. At three in the morning, with a 
good breeze easterly, we were standing to 
the w estward, between the land and the ice, 
both in sight; the weather hazy. 

** 11th. Came to an anchor in the harbour 
of Smeerenberg, to refresh the people after 
their fatigues. We found here four of the 
Dutch lien, which we had left in the 
Norways when we sailed from Vogel Sang, 
wad upon which I had depended for carrying 
the people home, in case we had been obliged 
to quit the ships. In this sound there is good 
oe et in thirteen fathom, sandy bottom, 
not far from the shore: it is well sheltered 
from al] winds. The island close to which 
we lay is called Amsterdam Island, the 
westernmost part of which is Hacluyt’s 
Head Land: on the Dutch used formerly 
to boil their whale-oil, and the remains of 
-ume conveniencies erected by them for that 





purpose are still visible. Once they attempt- 
ed to make an establishment, and left some 
people to winter here, who all perished. The 
Dutch ships still resort to this place for the 
latter season of the whale-fishery. 

“42th. Got the instruments on shore, and 
the tent pitched, but could not make any 
observations this day or the next from the 
badness of the weather. 

‘¢ Qpposite to the place where the instru- 
ments stood, was one of the most remark- 
able iccbergs in this country. Icebergs are 
large bodies of ice filling the valleys between 
the high mountains*:; the face towards the 
sea is nearly perpendicular, and of a very 
lively light-green colour. One which was 
drawn by Mr. D’Auvergne upon the spot 
was about three hundred feet high, with a 
cascade of water issuing out of it. The 
black mountains, white snow, and beautiful 
colour of the ice, make a very romantic and 
uncommon picture. Large pieces frequently 
break otf from the icebergs, and fall with 
great noise into the water: we observed one 
piece which had floated out into the bay, 
and grounded in twenty-four fathom; it was 
fifty aes high above the surface of the water, 
and of the same beautiful colouras the ice-berg. 

“‘ [ shall here mention such general obser- 
vations as my short stay enabled me to make. 


The stone we found was chiefly a kind of 


marble, which dissolved easily in the marine 
acid. 
any kind, nor the least appearance of present, 
orremains of former volcanoes. Neither did 
we meet with insects, or any species of rep- 
tiles, not even the common earthworm. We 
saw no springs or rivers; the water, which 
we found in great plenty, being all produced 
by the melting of the snow trom the moun- 
tains. During the whole time we were in 
these latitudes, there was no thunder nor 
lightning. It must also add, that LT never 
found what is mentioned by Marten, (who 
is generally accurate in his observations, and 
faithful in his accounts), of the sun at mid- 
night resembling in appearance the moon; I 
saw no difference in 2 weather between 
the sun at midnight and any other tine, but 
what arose from a different degree of altitude, 
the brightness of the light appearing there, as 
well as elsewhere, to ‘depend upon the obli- 
quity of his rays. ‘The sky was in general 
loaded with hard white clouds ; so that 1 do 
nut remember to have ever seen the sun and 
the horizon both free trom them even in the 
clearest weather, We could always perceive 
when we were approaching the ice, long be- 
fore we saw it, by a bright appearance near 
the horizon, which the pilots called the ¢ blink 
of the ice.” Hludson remarked, that the sea 
where he met with ice was blue; but the 
green sea was free from it. I[ was parti- 
cularly attentive to observe this dillerence, 
but could never discern it. 

* The driftwood in these seas has given rise 
to various opinions and conjectures, both as 
to its nature and the place of its growth. 
All that which we saw (except the pipe- 
staves taken notice of by Doctor Irving 
on the Low Island) was fir, and not worm- 
eaten. The place of its growth I had no 
opportunity of ascertaining. 

‘ The nature of the ice was a principal 
object of attention in this climate. We 





* The ice-bergs, or ice-mounts of the northern 


navigators, are the same with the glaciers of Swiss | 


travellers. 


We perceived no marks of minerals of 









found always « great swell near the edge 
of it; but whenever we got within the 
loose ice, the water was constantly sinooth, 
The loose fields and flaws, as well as the 
interior part of the tixed ice, were flat and 
low: with the wind blowing on the ice, the 
loose parts were alwz rays, to use the phrase o; 
the Greenlandmen, ‘ packed,’ the ice at the 
edges appearing rough, and piled up: this 
roughness and height 1 imagine to proceed 
from the smaller pieces being thrown up Ly 
the force of the sea on the solid part. Dur. 
ing the tune that we were fast amongst the 
Seven Islands, we had frequent opportunities 
of observing the irresistible force of the large 
bodies of floating ice. We have often seen 
a piece of several acres square lifted up be- 
tween two much larger pieces, and as it were 
becoming one with them; and afterwards 
this piece so formed acting in the same 
iInanner upon a second and third; which 
would probably have coutinued to be the 
effect, till the whole bav had been so tiled 
with ice that the different pieces could have 
no motion, had not the stream taken an un- 
expected turn, and sect the ice out of the bay. 

“ 19th.. Weighed in the morning with 
the wind at N. N. I. Before we got out 
of the bay it fell calin. I observed for these 
three or tour days, about eleven in the even- 
ing, an appearance of dusk. 


‘20th. At midnight, being ex actly 
the latitude of Cloven Cliff, Mr. Llarvey 
took an observation for the retraction, 


which we found to agree with the tables. 
The wind southerly all day, blowing fresh 
in the afternoon. About noon fell in with 
a stream of loose ice, and about four made 
the main ice near us. We stood to the W. 
N. W. along it at night, and found it in the 
same situation as when we saw it before: the 
wind ireshened and the weather grew thick, 
so that we lost sight of it, and could not ven- 
ture to stand nearer, the wind being 8.8. W. 

“ Qist. Attwo in the morning we were 
close in with the body of the West ice, and 
obliged to tack tor it; blowing fresh, with a 
very heavy sea from the southward. ‘The 
wind abated in the afternoon, but the swell 
continued, with a thick fog. 

“ 22d. The wind sprung up northerly, 
with a thick fog; about noon moderate and 

clearer; but, coming on to blow fresh again 
in the evening, with a great sea, and thick tog, 
I was forced to haul more to the eastward, lest 
we should be unbayed, or run upon lee ice. 
The season was so very far advanced, 
and fogs as well as gales of wind so much to 
be expected, that nothing more could now 
have been done, had any thing been lett 
untried. ‘The summer appears to have been 
uncommonly favourable for our purpose, and 
afforded us the fullest opportunity of ascer- 
taining repeatedly the situation of that wall 
of ice, extending for more than twenty 
degrees, between the latitudes of eighty and 
eighty-one, without the smallest appearance 
of any opening. 

“ [| should here conclude the account of 
the voyage, had not some observations and 
experiments occurred on the passage home. 

“ In steering to the southward we soon 
found the weather grow more mild, or 
rather to our feelings warm. ge 24th, 
we saw Jupiter: the sight of a star was 
now become almost as pe sll a phe- 
nomenon, as the sun at midnight, when we 
first got within the arctic circle. The wea- 
ther was very fine for some past of the 
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voyage: on the 4th of September, the water 
being perfectly smooth with a dead calm, 
1 repeated with success the attempt 1 had 
made to get soundings in the main ocean at 
great depths, and struck ground in six hun- 
dred and eighty-three fathoms, with circum- 
stances that convince me I was not mistaken 
in the depth: the bottom was a fine soft 
blue clay. From the 7th of September, when 
we were off Shetland, till the 24th, when we 


made Orfordness, we had very hard gales of 


wind, with little intermission, which were 
constantly indicated several hours before they 
cume on by the fall of the barometer, and rise 
of the manometer: this proved to me the 
utility of those instruments at sea. In one 
of these gales, the hardest, I think, I ever 
was in, and with the greatest sea, we lost 
three of our boats, and were obliged to heave 
two of our guns overboard, and bear away 
for some time, though near a lee-shore, tu 
clear the ship of water. I cannot omit this 
opportunity of repeating, that I had the great- 
est reason on this, as well as every other 
critical occasion, to be satisfied with the 
behaviour both of the officers and seamen. 
In one of these gales, on the 12th of Septem- 
ber, Dr. Irving tried the temperature of the 
sea in that state of agitation, and found it 
considerably warmer than that of the atmo- 
sphere. ‘This observation is the more in- 
teresting, as it agrees with a passage in 
Plutarch’s Natural Questions, not (I believe) 
before taken notice of, or confirmed by ex- 
periment, in which he remarks, ‘ that the sea 
becomes warmer by being agitated in waves.’ 
“ The frequent and very heavy gales, at 
the latter end of the year, confirmed me in 
the opinion, that the time of our sailing from 
England was the properest that could have 
been chosen. These gales are as common in 
the spring as in the autumn: there is every 
reason to suppose, therefore, that at an early 
season we should have met with the same 
bad weather in going out as we did on our 
return. The unavoidable necessity of carry- 
ing a quantity of additional stores and pro- 
visions rendered the ships so deep in the 
water, that in heavy gales the boats, with 
many of the stores, must probably have been 
thrown overboard; as we experienced on our 
way home, though the ships were then much 
lightened by the consumption of provisions, 
and expenditure of storcs. Such accidents 
in the outset must have defeated the voyage. 
At the time we sailed, added to the fine 
weather, we had the further advantage of 
nearly reaching the latitude of eighty without 
seeing ice, which the Greenlandmen generally 
fall in with in the latitude of seventy-three or 
seventy-four. ‘There was also most proba- 
bility, if ever navigation should be practicable 
to the Pole, of finding the sea open to the 
northward after the solstice, the sun having 
then exerted the full influence of his rays, 
though there was enough of the summer still 
remaining for the purpose of exploring the seas 
othenorthward and westward of Spitsbergen.” 


_At the moment when two new expe- 
ditions are sailing from this country 
for the purpose of renewing the attempt 
to navigate the North Pole; the fore- 
going complete abstract of the latest 
previous attempt* will doubtlessly be 
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* See a detailed statement of the projects and 
royages for this discovery, from the oldest re- 
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read with interest. The result of that 
attempt was not such as to justify very 
sanguine expectations of success in 
those in hand; nor do we attach much 
importance to peculiar freedom from ice 
which has recently been observed in 
the Greenland or Polar Seas, as faci- 
litating the discovery; at the same 
time, that neither the one consideration 
nor the other, affords the shadow of an 
argument for despair, or for an inaction. 
The experiment deserves to be repeat- 
ed, even again and again, and even in 
despite of hope: it is peculiarly worthy 
of Great Britain to make these efforts ; 
and it will be an appropriate addition 
to her renown, in every species of mari- 
time and scientific enterprise, should 
she be so fortunate as finally to ascer- 
tain the real state of that part of the 
earth’s surface to which the present 
aims are directed. ‘These voyages are 
what Lord Bacon would have called 
‘experiments of light;” they have for 
their end to prove, that something 3s, 
or that is not; and, therefore, they are 
always so far successful. To aim at a 
more perfect knowledge of the globe on 
which we are placed, may be considered 
as one of the duties of those who are 
qualified by previous advances to search 
for such attainments. To make pro- 
gress in knowledge seems to be one of 
the ends of our existence. It multi- 
plies the means of happiness; and 
knowledge of this sort, though con- 
siderable qualifications be necessary in 
those who would make additions to it, 
is afterwards limited to no particular 
class; it is easily communicated to all. 
Such additions have also a moral effect, 
beyond that of promoting innocent 
pleasure,—they lead to new contem- 
plations of the wonderful works of the 
Creator; and, although the minutest 
flowers and insects be as much miracles 
to us as the stars and the sun—the 
existence, or, at least, the formation of 
either being absolutely beyond human 
comprehension — yet familiarity weak- 
ens the impression of every object of 
sense, and the discovery of one new 
efiect of infinite power is more touching 
to our minds than the continuance of a 
thousand old ones. These benefits we 
are to expect from the present expedi- 
tions. Of any other there may be very 
little hope. Supposing the great plain 
of ice, which barred the North West 
passage, to be broken away by some 
sudden cause, is it not reasonable to 
calculate upon its re-accumulation ? 
Supposing the polar basin to be pass- 
able by vessels purposely equipped for 
the discovery, is such a passage one, of 
which merchant ships can be prepared 





1527, in the preceding part of this review. — 
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to avail themselves? Can such routes 
to given spots, though they be the 
nearest, be also the best, or those whic!: 
vessels will ever take, except for pur- 
poses of curiosity? Will the mere 
chance of saving distance, at the risk 
of losing months, lead ordinary naviga- 
tors to the regions, where 

“« Pale suns, unfelt, at distance roll away, 

And on th’ impassive ice the lightnings play?” 
That it will not, is no reason against 
the expeditions; but it is due to the 
enterprising men, now about to leave us, 
to acknowledge what it is that ought 
not to be expected of them, to ascertain 
what is success, and to prevent it from 
being considered as a failure. 

The departure of the expeditions is 
stated to be close at hand. It will have 
been observed above, that Lord Mul- 
grave did not sail till two months later 
in the season, (about the Ist of June,) 
and that on his return, he was still, for 
the reasons he assigns, persuaded that 
the right time of the year had been 
chosen. The present disregard of the 
advice thus conveyed is adopted, no 
doubt, from more mature experience. — 

The scientific arrangements for the 
voyages are conducted by a Select 
Committee of the Royal Society; and 
it is expected that even under a failure 
of the main objects of the expedition, 
important additions will be made to 
our present information on many topics 
of interest and curiosity. The follow- 
ing are the naval dispositions : — 

The Isabella, three hundred and 
eighty-six tons, Captain John Ross, 
Lieutenant Robertson, with a crew of 
forty-five other persons: her tender, the 
Alexandria, commanded by Lieutenant 
Parry, assisted by Lieutenant Hopner; 
Mr. Hooper, purser, with a crew of 
thirty other persons:—for Davis's 
Straits, to endeavour to get into the 
Pacific Ocean round the northern ex- 
tremities of the American Continent. 

The Dorothea, three hundred and 
eighty tons, Captain David Buchan, 
Lieutenant A. Murrell; Mr. Jermain, 
purser, with a crew of forty persons: 
her tender, the Trent, commanded by 
Lieutenant Franklyn, assisted by Lieu- 
tenant Beechy; Mr. Barrett, purser, 
and about thirty other persons. These 
ships are to make for the North Pole, 
and thence to enter the Pacific Ocean, 
through Behring’s Straits. The two 
captains are to be allowed £46 per 
month; the two commanding lheute- 
nants, £23; the assistant lieutenants, 
£18. 188. per month; the warrant 
officers have also an increase of salary ; 
and the men have each 60s. per month. 
Both expeditions will sail together. The 
success of the Dorothea is confidentl~ 
anticipated, butnotsothatofthe Isabell: 
We mean, that the existence of the pas, 
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sage by Davis's Straits is thought less 
probable than that of Spitsbergen. 

In the equipment of these ships, no 
expense has been spared in providing 
for the comfort and convenience of all 
on board. The interior and exterior of 
each vessel have been rendered as 
strong as the union,of iron and wood 
can effect. The windows in the cabins 
have been doubled, and at the bottom 
of each hatchway sliding doors are 
placed. From the galley, copper pipes 
can be extended between decks for 
diffusing warmth through every part, 
by means of the steam arising from 
culinary operations. The usual prac- 
tice of sleeping m hammocks is de- 
— from, and, in lieu, each person 

as fitted up a small place with sliding 
doors, containing a bed, so that it may 
be said each individual has a separate 
cabin; these places are so contrived, 
that they can be taken out entire for 
femoval on shore, should unforeseen 
causes render it necessary. The bal- 
last consists entirely of coals, and the 
Isabella and Dorothea have each nearly 
one hundred chaldrons on board*; and 
the others as much as they can stow 
away. Meats of every description, 
that can be preserved, are on board, 
as also large supplies of portable 
soups; together with extensive assort- 
ments of woollens, kerseys, and all 
sorts of warm clothing. ‘The vessels 
are provided with ice-boats, and fish- 
ing geer for catching whales. Captain 
Ross goes up Davis's Straits as high as 
72°; when he will endeavour to proceed 
to the westward, by whichever direction 
circumstances may point out as most 
practicable. Capt. Buchan goes direct 
for the Pole; and, if he reaches it, 
will take such course as events will allow 
him for Behring’s Straits, which is also 
the object of Capt. Ross. Some expe- 
rienced navigators of the Greenland seas 
are on board, to act as pilots in the ice; 
and astronomers, and otherscientificmen, 
to assist the naval officers. 
the ships returning, they are to bring home 
each a cargo of blubber for the owners, in 
iron tanks, by which a saving to Govern- 
ment on the hire of the vessels to nearly 
ten thousand pounds will be effected. 

While these preparations have been 
made by His Majesty’s Government, an 
enterprising nobleman (Lord Cochrane), 
already honourably distinguished as a 
naval officer, has caught the spirit of 
this new adventure; and has caused a 
steam-boat to be built, in which he pro- 
poses to make a voyage to the North 
Pole, and thence ‘through Behring’s 
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* The ships, therefore, ate expected to make 
some land or other, where they may renew their 
supply of ballast. 


Inthe eventof 





Straits*. The steam-boat, which is build- 
ing at Rotherhithe, and is expected to 
be ready for sea within a month, is of 
five hundred tons burden, and has its 
wheels, or paddles, placed in wells (to 
which there i is an access of air,) beneath 
her bottom. She is to be schooner- 
rigged, and will be accompanied by 
some old collier, laden with coals, as 
far as Spitsbergen. Here the coals 
will be taken into the schooner: and as 
the run is only about five days to the 
Pole, and from thence to Behring’s 
Strait, nine days, and as she means to 
make use of sails when the wind is fair, 
his lordship is sanguine in hope of 
being the first to accomplish the North- 
West passage over the Pole, and thus 
to get both of the parliamentary re- 
wards, amounting to £25,000; one- 
half of which nearly will be expended 
in the outfit. Hazardous as the naviga- 
tion among ice with a steam-boat may 
appear to be, it may be the least so of 
any, since the besetment of ships in the ice 
generally happens inacalm, when the ice 
is moving about in all directions, by the 
under-currents, while the ships remain 
immovable ; whereas, by lighting up the 
engine whenever the wind fails, the ship 
may be carried with ease clear of the ice. 

Nor does the emulationstophere. The 
King of Denmark designs to send a ship 
this spring on a voyage of northern dis- 
covery. The last summer, which was very 
hot in Denmark, greatly lessened the 
quantity of ice in the neighbouring seas. 

But, while all these endeavours are 
making, to reach the North Pole by 
means of navigation, much of the space 
to be passed may, in reality, be occu- 
pied by land, or by ice. Upon the failure 
of Lord Mulgrave’s expedition, the 
notion of a perpetual barrier of ice at 
eighty degrees and a half North latitude 
prevailed so much, that some very dis- 
tinguished philosophers of this country 
betrayed thoughts of proceeding to the 
Pole over the ice, in such a wind-boat 
as the Dutch sometimes make use of. 
A similar project appears to have been 
entertained by Colonel Beaufoy, who 
has speculated on the possibility of 
performing the journey from Spits- 
bergen, in a sledge to be drawn by 
rein-deer. Of the conjectures hazarded 
on these opposite views of the subject, 
our further examination of the two 
volumes, whose title-page we have 
quotedt, will afford us the opportunity 





* Lord Cochrane was lately going to South 
America with a cargo of merchandize. Has his 
lordship become aware of the South American 
bubble, of which so many thoughtless and credu- 
lous, and some unprincipled persons, are victims ; 
or is the Nerth Pole the newer plaything of the 
two? 

t See Lirerary Journal, No. I. 
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to give an account; but, for the pre- 
sent, we lay down the pen, while, on 
the opposite page, we submit to the 
reader's inspection a Map of the World, 
on a new, or North Polar Projection; 
comprising the entire surface of the 
globe, from the North Pole to the lati- 
tude of Cape Horn; exhibiting all the 
known Continents and Islands, as the 

lie surrounding the North Pole, and 
the actual routes of modern navigation 
from Europe to China and the Pacific 
Ocean, by the Cape of Good Hope and 
Cape Horn respectively; as, also, the 
supposed route by Behring’s Straits, or 
Straits of Anian, across the Polar Seas; 

and designed to assist those, who are 
not familiar with geographical studies, 
in comprehending the advantages to 
be expected from a successful termi- 
nation of the present expeditions toward 
the North Pole. 

In stating the design of this Map, we 
trust that we shall disarm scientific 
critics of their frowns. The present 
projection of the Earth’s surface, from 
the Equator to the latitude of Cape 
Horn, is a complete deformity: all 
the meridians, as to that part of the 
Map, being falsely widened. But incon- 
veniences similar to these (and differing 
only as they affect the Northern, rather 
than the Equatorial and Southern paris 
of the globe) occur in the well-known 
and well-received projection of MEr- 
CATOR; @ projection in which, as in 
the present, popular convenience, and 
the aim of bringing the several parts 
of the Earth into one picture, are pre- 
ferred to scientific or strictly true cos- 
mography. Our notion has been, that 
the ordinary Maps of the North Pole, 
hitherto published, are insufficient for 
exhibiting, at one glance, to very many 
eyes, the ‘differences between the actual 
routes to China and the Pacific Ocean, 
and the imagined route by Behring’s 
Straits; and that our Map would have 
the convenience of supplying the defect. 
We think also, that few observers will 
be indifferent to the present View of 
the Globe, taken from a new point of 
sight, and in which the habitable world 
is seen as by an eye placed over the 
North Pole, and conseqrently, as above 
intimated, beholding all our continents 
and islands as they lie around it. 

On the Map are laid down the seve- 
ral routes already described. The dif- 
ference in length, between the present 
route to China, (by the Cape of Good 
Hope,) and the supposed practicable 
route by Behring’s Straits, or North 
West Passage, is more than half; the 
first being tive thousand five hundred 
marine leagues, while the second ts no 
more than two thousand six hundred. 


(To be continucd.) 
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ACCOUNT OF MOYHANGER, 
A Native of New Zealand. 
(From Savace’s Account of New Zealand.) 


Of Moyhanger, the native. of New Zea- 
land, whom I brought to £ngland, 1 have 
before spoken, in order to show the affec- 
tionate disposition of the natives of this 
island: I shall now add some account of 
his conduct upon and subsequently to his 
departure from ‘his own country. 

Our sailing: from the bay was, for seve- 
ral days, prevented by adverse winds, after 
Moyhanger and his friends had taken a 
formal leave of each other, during which 
time their visits were several times repeated. 

A day or two previously to our depar- 
ture [ had him equipped in European cloth- 
ing; it was coarse, and such as is usually 
worn by sailors at sea; but, however, it 
pleased him and all his kindred: he ap- 

eared to assume a sort of superiority over 
big matted acquaintance, and they eyed him 
iit @ manner expressive of their idea of his 
being highly favoured by the fickle goddess. 
Moyhanger bore up against the last farewell 
with much resolution; but as our distance 
from the land increased, his feelings suffered 
exceedingly. The sun set beautifully over 
his native island, and his eye dwelt stead- 
fastly upon it till darkness concealed it trom 
further view. ‘The recollection of scenes of 
youthful happiness, which he was leaving to 
traverse an element that affords but little of 
leasure or repose, frequently brought the 
bid tear into his eye: but Moyhanger was 
determined to be a man; he sung his evening 
song, and retired to rest. 

For several days following, Moyhanger 
looked anxiously to the westward, the direc- 
tion in which his native land had disappeared ; 
but he soon recovered his spirits, and was 
not only merry himself, but the cause of 
mirth in others. 

During the long and dreary course be- 
tween New Zealand and Cape Horn, Moy- 
hanger preserved a great degree of cheerful- 
ness—his morning and evening song were 
never forgotten: he amused himself among 
the sailors, and frequently exercised his 
talent for mimicry at their expense. 

The distant view of Cape Horn gave 
him much satisfaction; I believe, indeed, 
that he began to apprehend that he had 
embarked on a _ world of waters in the 
literal sense of the word. 

When we approached the land, and 
discovered it covered with snow, he a 
peared to be a good deal disappointed, and 
concluded that he had done wrong in leaving 
a fine fertile country for one that appeared to 
be sterile in the extreme. 

They estimate the value of land by the 
quantity of potatoes it produces; and as 
there were no signs of cultivation here, 
Moyhanger was very glad to turn his back 
upon it, and we proceeded on our way to 
St. Helena. Many sea-birds seen on our 
passage were new to him, and attracted his 
attention; and the flying-fish afforded him 
much amusement. He swam uncommonly 
well, as may be supposed; and in warm 
weather, the ship proceeding but slowly, 
he frequently icieiand in bathing: upon 
one of these occasions a very large shark 
had nearly put a stop to poor Moyhanger’s 
travels; we saw his danger and alarmed 
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him, and he narrowly escaped the jaws of 
the ravenous monster. The shark followed 
the ship for some time: Moyhanger con- 
templated it with horror, frequently pro- 
nouncing the words ® Kiooda eka matta 
matta; Moyhanger” —very bad fish to de- 
stroy Moyhanger. At length, to his great 


joy, we made the island of St. Helena. 


‘The fine climate, the buildings on shore, 
and the numerous ships in the road, rendered 
the scene exhilarating to all on board: but 
Moyhanger was perfectly delighted: he 
danced and sung, and exclaimed, piannah- 
miti, very good, very fine, repeatedly ; and 
when I informed him that the island pro- 
duced abundance of excellent potatoes, I 
believe his native country was almost for- 
gotten. 

During the interval between our coming 
to an anchor, and my taking him on shore, 
a salute was fired from the battery on Lad- 
der-hill: his fear and astonishment were now 
excessive; he lay down on the deck, stopped 
his ears, and, I believe, thought that his final 
dissolution was at hand: however, as the 
firing continued, and he still remained un- 
hurt, he gradually acquired courage and con- 
fidence: but upon all similar occasions he 
expressed some uneasiness, and constantly 
stopped his ears, saying, ‘* Matta matta te- 
ringa,” it gives pain to my ears. 

We now went on shore, and nothing 
escaped Moyhanger’s observation. The 
quantity of large anchors, ordnance, and 
other articles formed of iron, astonished 
him; he seemed to have hitherto enter- 
tained no adequate idea of our national 
wealth. The military attracted much of 
his attention: he had a disposition to quiz 
whenever an opportunity presented itself, 
whether in the person or attire of indi- 
viduals, and the dress of the garrison 
enabled him to exercise his propensity : 
he would sometimes make so free in this 
respect, that in all probability he would 
have been roughly handled, had I not 
been present to assure the offended party 
that no insult could be intended, and that 
his rudeness proceeded entirely from his 
ignorance of our manners and customs. 

He approved very much of the buildings 
at St. Helena; but of the island itself he 
had a very untavourable opinion, frequently 
saying, ‘* Kiooda oota,” very bad land. 

The first time he saw a yoke of oxen 
his wonder was very great, having no idea of 
an animal of that size; and he soon after saw 
a man on horseback, which so much pleased 
him, that he laughed heartily; and when the 
animal set off at a moderate canter, Moy- 
hanger accompanied him up the valley: he 
then returned to me, and expressed his appro- 
bation of that mode of conveyance. The 
regimental band delighted him exceedingly ; 
indeed, for music of any kind he had a very 
strong passion; [ have seen him in raptures 
ata violin. Every thing was new, and most 
things pleased him. 1 introduced him to 
Governor Patten, who, I told him, was chief 
of the island: he was much pleased with the 
governor, and frequently repeated to me, 
** Piannah tippeehee-piannah.” 

St. Ifelena does not abound in great 
variety; and Moyhanger, in a short time 
after our arrival, preferred the ship to the 
shore. He had acquaintances on board, and 
he tound great amusement in fishing, at which 
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-be was very expert. During our stay heve 
he had another narrow escape from a shark : 
he was bathing one morning, when one of 
these voracious animals entered the road, 
and was within a short distance of Moy- 
hanger, who reached the ship in time to 
save himself from destruction: unfortunately 
this monster of the deep was more fortunate 
upon another occasion: an officer of dragoons, 
on his passage from India, fell a victim to his 
rapaciousness. We proceeded on our pas- 
suge to England, and nothing material oc- 
curred to excite the attention of Moyhanger : 
it was, however, worthy of remark, how much 
his sight and hearing were superior to other 


distant gun was distinctly heard, or a strange 
sail readily discernible, by Moyhanger, when 
no other man on board could hear or perceive 
them. 

At length the long-wished for land, the 
land of promise to Moyhanger, appeared in 
view ; and the abundant supply of tish, meat, 
and vegetables, of an Irish port, made a 
favourable impression upon him respecting 
our country. The number of ships, from 
which he estimated our wealth and popula- 
tion, was a constant source of wonder, which 
upon sailing up to the port of London became 
perfect astonishment. 

I had dispatches for government, and it 
was necessary I should proceed to London 
from Cork, by way of Dublin and Holyhead. 
The ship was detained several days by con- 
trary winds, during which time Moyhanger 
reyretted my absence in a most affectionate 
manners 

Upon the arrival of the ship in the river 
Thames, I went to meet Moyhanger, who was 
very much pleased to see me. ‘The great 
quantity of shipping, and the appearance of 
London altogether, excited a degree of sur- 
prise greater than any he had heretofore ex- 
perienced ; but it gave rise to a reflection 
that cast a gloom upon his countenance. 
He told me, that in New Zealand he was 
a man of some consequence, but he saw that 
in such a country as he was now in, his con- 
sideration must be entirely lost: however, 
Moyhanger never took any thing to heart for 
any length of time, and he accompanied me 
to the shore with great cheerfulness. 

This immense metropolis has amazed 
the most enlightened ; it will not, therefore, 
appear extraordinary that an uncultivated 
native of the antipodes should be struck 
with the greatest possible degree of wonder. 
We landed at the eastcrnmost part of the 
town, and had some distance to walk before 
we could procure a hackney coach: he had, 
during this perambulation, something to ad- 
mire in every thing he saw. ‘The shops with 
iinmense stores of ironmongery excited much 
of his attention: as we passed houses where 
those articles were presented for sale, he 
always observed to me, “ Piannah oota nue 
nue tokee” — very good country, plenty ot 
iron. Commodities of real utility uniformly 
claimed his first consideration. The shops 
that exhibited articles of dress and orna- 
mental finery excited his laughter; while 
those that displayed substantial clothing 
appeared to give him real satisfaction. 


Through the part of the town we had to 
walk, there are many shops of the latter 
description; whenever he passed one, he 
observed to me, “ Piannah, nue nue Kaka- 





persons on board the ship: the sound of a 
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how” — This is 
of clothing. 

The sailors bad learnt him the familiar 
mode of address, — How do you do, my 
boy? Moyhanger found it useful in his 
walk, for the singularity of his appearance 
attracted much notice trom the passengers : 
they frequently stood to gaze at him. Moy- 
hanger had a vast deal of good nature, and 
whenever he observed this, he taced about 
and offered his hand, with, How do you do, 
my boy? Ilis appearance intimidated many, 
and they withdrew trom his proffered kind 
shake by the hand. 

The coach gave him great satisfaction: 
when the horses first started off, the motion 
seemed to alarm him a little; but with me 
he soon gained confidence. He looked out 
on each side—then in front—then appeared 
thoughtful. Lasked him how he liked our pre- 
sent situation: he replied, “ Piannah wurrie 
nue nue yaieda;”— Verv good house, it walks 
very fast. 

As we passed through a number of streets 
in our way to my lodgings, et the west end 
of the town, nothing escaped his observation. 
The church steeples—the shops—the pas- 
sengers—the horses and carriages, all called 
forth some singular remark. 
the steeples he observed, “ Piannah wurrie tu- 
wittee tuwittee paucoora” — Very good house, 
it goes up to the clouds. On noticing any 
singularities, decreptitude, lameness, or in- 
firmity, in a passenger, he always remarked, 
* Kiooda tungata,” or ‘* Kiooda wyeena ;””— 
Good for nothing man or woman. His eye was 
constantly seeking articles of iron, clothing, 
or food. Of some of the streets he observed, 
** Nue nue tungata, nue nue wurrie, ittee ittee 
eka, ittee ittce potatoe ;”— Plenty of men, 
plenty of houses, Lut very little fish, and 
very few potatoes. 

L never could make Moyhanger pro- 
nounce the word England, therefore I was 
content to allow him to make use of Europe 
in its stead, which he pronounced without 
difficulty. Some times on our way he would 
draw a comparison between this country and 
his own, which appeared to give rise to melan- 
choly reflections. He would say, ‘“‘ Nue nue 
Europe, ittee ittee New Zealand.” 

We «arrived at my lodging, where Moy- 
hanger joined my servant boy, who had been 
his companion during our passage to England, 
and he appeared perfectly happy. 

Soon atter my arrival I introduced Moy- 
hanger to Earl Fitzwilliam. I told him that 
his lordship was a chief, and Moyhanger en- 
tered the mansion with becoming respect. 
"he furniture and paintings pleased him 
highly; but with the affability of his lord- 
ship, and the Countess Fitzwilliam, he was 
quite delighted. Lord Milton and some 
uoble relatives of Lord Fitzwilliam’s were 
present, who all shared in Moyhanger’s ap- 
probation, He was a great physiognomist, 
and approved or disliked at a first interview, 
he lines of his lordship’s face pleased him 
inore than those of any man of whom I had 
vet heard his opinion. A marble bust, which 
‘epresented his lordship, engrossed the whole 
(f his attention for many minutes: he placed 
| imself in a chair opposite to it, and contem- 
| lated the features with great admiration. He 
said, on his return to New Zealand he should 
¢ndeavour to carve a figure in imitation of it. 

le whispered me whenever Lord Fitzwilliam 


very good, there is plenty 


Of the height of 





turned his back, ** Piannah tippeehee ;’—Very 
eood chief: and with her ladyship and the 
company he was equally pleased. 

The ornamental parts of the furniture 
did not make such an impression upon him 
as might be imagined: of the mirrors, and 
other splendid ornaments, he merely ob- 
served, * Miti’—they are very fine; and while 
I thought he was admiring the more striking 
objects, L found he was counting the chairs. 
He had procured a small piece of stick, 
which he had broken into a number of pieces 
to assist his recollection. He observed, ‘* Nue 
nue tungata noho tippeechee;”— A great num- 
ber of men sit with the chief. 

Moyhanger departed highly delighted 
with his visit; he frequently requested me 
to repeat it, and often inquired alter the 
health of the chief and his family. 

It was extremely inconvenient to take 
Moyhanger to public exhibitions, or even to 


walk with him in the streets, on account of 


John Bull’s curiosity; I therefore did not 
show him so many of the lions as | otherwise 
should have done. I accompanied him to 


St. Paul’s cathedral : the vast dimensions of 


this pile of building appeared to astonisty him: 
the space beneath the dome he contemplated 
with much satisfaction; but he dwelt with 
infinite pleasure upon the monuments of our 
great men. 

A great source of entertainment to this 
native was observing the passengers, making 
a variety of observations upon their faces 
and persons, and not unfrequently laughing 
heartily at their expense. 

Wooden legs amused him very much. 
One day he saw a man with two; he called 
me in great haste to observe the unfortunate 
fellow, saying, ‘ Tungata cadooa poona poona 
racoo;’’—Here is a man with two wooden 
legs. 
Noise or scolding he very much disliked ; 
the dissonance of the London cries conse- 
quently displeased him: he would, upon 
these occasions, express himself, ‘ Kiooda 
tungata,” or “ Kiooda wyeena nue nue mum 
mum mum ;”-——Bad man or woman to make 
such a noise. 

Our markets afforded him much satisfac- 
tion, by enabling him to perceive that we 
were abundantly supplied with food: indeed 
the appearance of many of the passengers 
relieved him from any apprehension of want, 
if he had previously entertained any such 
ideas. Whenever he saw a corpulent man 
pass by he would say, “ Tungata nue nue 
kikie;” — That man has plenty to eat. How 
such an immense population could be ted, 
was to him, at first, a mystery, seeing no 
appearance of cattle or cultivation; but the 
arrival of some droves of oxen, and the 
waggon loads of vegetables that constantly 
passed our house, soon relieved him from 
any apprehension on our account. 

[ have mentioned my reasons for sending 
Moyhanger home in so short a tine after his 
arrival, and the affectionate manner in which 
he took leave of me, in the body of the work, 
When he arrives in his own country, he will 
be a very superior man in point of riches and 
useful knowledge. The use of carpenters’ 
and coopers’ tools he is tolerably well ac- 
quainted with; and I have no doubt if he 
remains in New Zealand, that he will re- 
member his visit to Europe with peculiar 
satisfaction for the remainder of his life. 


> 





COLOURS FOR FEMALE DRESS. 


Tyrre is nothing which contributes 
more to the appearance of an elegant 
female, than the taste displayed in the 
choice of the colours, aud in the ar- 
rangement of her dress. ‘The reason 3s 
obvious: with taste in dress, we always 
associate the pleasing idea of a culti- 
vated mind. Indeed, where the mind 
is uncultivated, the taste is, necessa- 
rily, defective, because external ob- 
jects possess no real beauty in them- 
selves; if they did, they would appear 
equally beautiful to all: instead of. 
which, we find the vulgar, in general, 
better pleased with the most gaudy 
contrasts than with the most beautiful 
arrangements of the skilful colourist. 

In the composition of colours for 
dress, there ought to be one predomi- 
nating colour to which the rest should 
be subordinate. To the predominating 
colour the subordinate ones should bear 
a relation, similar to that between the 
fundamental or key note, and the se- 
ries of sounds constituting a musical 
composition. And as, in a piece of 
music, there is a relation between the 
successive sounds or notes, so in dress 
the subordinate colours should be in 
harmony with each other. The power 
of perceiving this relation of colours 
constitutes the faculty called taste in 
colouring. 

The choice of the predominating 
colour will be indicated by the situa- 
tion, the age, the form, and the com- 
plexion of the wearer. For instance, 
the colour ‘‘ which would be beautiful 
in the dress of a Prince, would be ri- 
diculous in the dress of a peasant. We 
expect gay colours in the dress of 
youth, and sober and temperate co- 
lours in the dress. of age*.” And the 
colours adapted to a fair complexion 
would ill accord with that of the pretty 
brunette. 

As painters— 

“ Permit not two conspicuous lights to shine 

With rival radiance in the same design ¢ :” 
so in dress, one half of the body should 
never be distinguished by one colour, 
and the other by another. Whatever 
divides the attention, diminishes the 
beauty of the object; and though each 
part, taken separately, might appear 
beautiful, yet, as a whole, the effect 
would be destroyed. Were each par- 
ticular limb differently coloured, the 
effect would be ridiculous. ‘“ It is in 
this way,” observes Mr. Alison, “ that 
mountebanks are dressed, and it never 
fails to produce the effect that is in- 





* Alison’s Essays on the Nature and Princi- 
ples of Taste. Vol. ii. 
t Mason’s Du Fresnoy. 
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And when the flowers display’d appear, 
To entertain the mountiny chariotteer, 
What would they speak, in that fair dress, 
Put man’s Redemptiow out of wietchedness ? 
For the shade-shoit’ning noon can tell 
The proud, and such as with ambition swell, 
That whilst upon Opinion’s wing 
They seek to soar, they work their lessening. 
And the prognostick weste:n set, 
May our conditions rightly counterfeit : 
For, it we rise, shine, and set clear, 
The day-star from on high’s our Comforter ; 
If sin becloud us as we fall, 
Our next daye’s rise will prove our funerall. 














KNOWLEDGE AND SCIENCE. 

Temperuture of the Sea.— It appears, 
from a series of observations made during a 
voyage to Ceylon, and transmitted to -the 
Royal Society by Sir Humphrey Davy*, that 
sea water varies In temperature in proportion 
to its depth. So regular and decided, indeed, 
has been the result of these observations, that 
the author strongly recommends the general 
use of the thermometer at sea, especially im 
shoaly or dangerous passages. 

The idea appears to have been suggested 
by Dr. Franklin, about the year 1775+, and 
afterwards much improved upon by Mr. Jo- 
nathan Williams, who published a paper 
oa “™ The Use of the Thermometer, in dis- 
covering . anks, Soundings, &c.j{” Mr, Wil- 
liams lias there stated the following facts : 

1. ‘The water over banks is much colder 
than the water of the main ocean, and it is 
more cold in proportion, as it is less deep. 

2. The water over small banks is less 
cold than that over large ones. 

3. ‘Lhe water over banks that are near the 
coast, is warmer than that over banks that 
are far distant, but it is colder than the ad- 
jacent sea. 

4. ‘The water over banks of the coast, i. e. 
those immediately connected with the land 
ibove water, is warmer than that over those 
which adit deep water between them and the 
coast; but it is colder than the adjacent sea. 

5. The water between capes and rivers 
does not follow the above rules; for this 
being less agitated, and more exposed to the 
heat of the sun, and to the heat from the 
circumjacent land, must be colder or warmer 
thanthatin soundings without, according tothe 
scasons, and temperature of the atmosphere. 

6. The passage, therefore, from deep to 
shoal water, may be discovered by a regular 
use of the thermometer, before a navigator 
can see the land; but as the temperature is 
relative, no particular degree can be ascer- 
tained as a rule, and the judgment can only 
be guided by the difference. Thus, in Au- 
gust, | found the water off Cape Cod to be 
58° by Fahrenheit, and at sea it was 69°: 
in October, the water off Cape Cod was 48°, 
and at sea it was 59°. ‘This difference was 
equally a guide in both cases, though the 
heat was ditlerent at different seasons. 

By the use of a very delicate thermometer, 
and its various heights, according to the sea- 
son of the year, being marked on our charts, 
the most incalculable benefits would accrue 
to navigation, and the situation of shifting, or 
quick sands, so fatal to mariners, would thus 
be accurately ascertained. 

ag Philosuphical Trans. A. D. 1816, p. 275. 

t See above, abstract ot Captain Phipps’s Voyage 
toward the North Pole. 

_ + Transactions of the Society of Arts, pub- 
lished at Philadelphia, 











Edible swallows’ Nests ( Biche de Mar ). 
‘The uature of this conspicuous article of 
Chinese epicurism, as wed as extraordmary 
animal production, appears to have been 
hitherto but imperfectly understood. Sir 
t.verard Home has published an account of 
the nests of the Java swallow, and of the 
glands that secrete the mucus of which they 
are composed. The nests appear trom time 
immemorial, to have tormed a_ principal 
article of trade between Java and China, 
where they are purchased at a high price, it 
being believed that the materials ot which 
the nests are composed are possessed of an 
aphrodisiac virtue in an eminent degree. 
Sir T, Stamford Raffles, who lately returned 
trom Java, brought over a number of these 
nests, and presented some of them to Sir 
Everard, for the purpose of investigating the 
nature of the materials of which they were 
composed, and at the same time gave it as 
his decided opinion, that, whatever it is, it is 
brought up trom the stomach, and requires 
at times so great an effort, as to bring up 
blood, the stain of which is seen on the nest. 
It does not migrate, but remains all the year 
an inhabitant of the caverns of Java. Some 
of the most extensive caves in which they 
reside, are forty miles from either sea. 
Those swallows that build their nests near 
the sea, are observed to fly inland towards 
extensive swamps, where guats and other 
insects are in great abundance. ‘Those that 
build in inland caves, are observed to quit 
the caves in the morning, and generally re- 
turn in swarms, darkening the air, towards 
the close of the day. ‘This bird is double 
the size of our common swallow. ‘There are 
two separate nests; one for the male to lie 
and rest in, which is oblong and narrow, 
adapted to his form; the other wide and 
deeper, to receive the female and the eggs. 

‘The only difference between the glands of 
the migrating swallow, and those of the 
blackbird, is the smallness of the reservoir; 
the surface of the gullet, upon which the 
external openings of the glands are seen, 1s 
exactly the same; there is not in the one or 
the other any apparatus for secreting mucus, 
which is not coiimon to birds in general. 

In the Java swallow, the glands are of a 
peculiar construction; there is a membranous 
tube surrounding the duct of each of the 
gastric glands, which after projecting into the 
gullet tor a little way, splits into separate 
portions like the petals of a flower: for what 
purpose so extraordinary an apparatus could 
be provided, would probably have puzzled the 
weuk intellects of human beings; and many 
wild theories might have been formed re- 
specting it, had not the accurate observations 
of Sir T. Stamford Raftles, who had no doubt 
that the materials of the nest were produced 
{rom the gullet, led to the discovery of its use. 

The present provision for forming a nest 
out of its own secretions, in an animal of so 
high an order as the class Aves, strikes us 
with astonishment; since birds in all other 
countries find substances of sume kind or 
other out of which they form their nests, and 
makes it evident that this particular bird, at 
the time of its first creation, was imtended to 
be the inhabitant of the caverns of Java, in 
which nothing is to be met with, out et which 
a nest could be constructed, as the camel is 
adapted to the sandy deserts of which it is 
the natural inhabitant, both by the provision 
in its stomach for carrying a store of water, 





o 


and the form of its hoof, which cannot, like 
that of other animals, be injured by walking 
in sand. 

The swallows of Java, that reside upon the 
coast, never exhaust their secretions in form- 
ing their nests, when they find other mate- 
rials fitted fug that purpose. 

The nearest approach to a provision of 
this kind is in the insect tribe; the bee 
secreting wax out of which it forms its comb, 
both for the nest of its young, and a reservoir 
to contain supplies of nourishment. 





FINE ARTS. 
ON THE WORD THOUGHT, 


AS APPLIED TO THE FINE ARTS; WITH RULES 
FOR JUDGING OF THE BEAUTIES OF PAINT- 
ING, MUSIC, AND POETRY. 

[From the German of J. G. Sutzen.) 


Thoughts, generally speaking, are all ideas 
that are sufficiently distinct to be conveyed 
by signs. When speaking with a particular 
reference to the belles lettres and polite arts, 
we mean, by thoughts, the ideas which the 
artist attempts to raise by his performance, 
in contradistinction to the manner in which 
they are raised or expressed. 

In works of art, thoughts are what remains 
of a performance, when stripped of its embel- 
lishments. ‘Thus, a poet’s thoughts are what 
remains of his poems, independently of the 
versification, and of some ideas merely serv- 
ing for its decoration and improvement. 

Thoughts, therefore, are the materials pro- 
posed and applied by art to its purposes. 
‘The dress in which they appear, or the formu 
into which they are moulded by the artist, is 
merely accidental; consequently, they are 
the first object ef attention in every work of 
art; the spirit, the soul of a performance, 
which, if its thoughts are indifferent, is but of 
little value, and may be compared to a palace 
of ice, raised in the most regular form of an 
habitable structure, but, from the nature of . 
its materials, totally useless. 

While, therefore, you are contemplating 
an historical picture, try to forget that it is a 
picture: forget the painter, whose magic art 
has, by lights and shades, created bodies 
where there are none. Fancy to yourself 
that you are actually looking at men, and 
then attend to their actions. Observe whe- 
ther they are interesting; whether the per- 
sons express thoughts and sentiments in their 
faces, attitudes, and motions; whether you 
may understand the language of their airs 
and gestures, and whether they tell you 
something remarkable. If you find it not 
worth your while to attend to the persons 
thus realized by your fancy, the painter has 
thought to little purpose. 

While listening to a musical performance, 
try to forget that you are hearing sounds of 
an inanimate instrument, produced only by 
great and habitual dexterity of lips or fingers. 
Fancy to yourself, that you hear a man 
speaking some unknown language, and ob- 
serve whether his sounds express some senti- 
ments ; whether they denote tranquillity or 
disturbance of mind, soft or violeut, joyful 
or grievous affections ; whether they express 
any character of the speaker, and whether 
the dialect be noble or mean, If you cannot 
discover any of these requisites, then pity the 
virtuoso for having left so much ingenuity 
destitute of thought. 
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In the same manner we must also judge of 


poems, especially of the lyric kind. That 
ode is valuable, which, when deprived of its 
poetical dress, still affords pleasing thoughts 
or images to the mind. Its real merit may 
best be discovered by transposing it into 
simple prose, and depriving itof its poetical 
colouring. If nothing remains, that a man 
of sense and reflection would approve, the 
ode, with the most charming harmony and 
the most splendid colouring, is but a fine 
dress hung round a figure of straw. How 
greatly, then, are those mistaken, who con- 
sider an exuberant fancy and a delicate ear as 
sufficient qualifications for a lyric poet! 

It is only after having examined the 
thoughts of a performance in their unadorned 
state, that we can pronounce whether the 
attire, in which they have been dressed by 
art, fits, and becomes them well or ill. A 
thought, whose value and merit cannot be 
estimated but from its dress, is, in effect, as 
futile and insignificant as a man who affects 
to display his merit by external pomp. 

Lithography.— A description of Engrav- 
ing on stone, which was about twenty years 
since invented in Germany, has been lately 
revived with much success in England. The 
process of this art is simple in the extreme. 
A slab of white lias, (Bath stone*,) about an 
inch thick, is rendered perfectly level, and 
polished with fine sand, or some other sub- 
stance, and this stone is drawn on with a 


pen, and a prepared liquid of the consistence 


of common ink, and with the same facility : 
after this, the stone is washed over with 


diluted nitric acid, which slightly corrodes 


that part which has not been drawn on with 
the pen; the stone is then saturated with 
water, and the common printing ball is dab- 
bed over it, as in type printing, and the ink 
adheres to such parts as have been drawn 
on, (the other parts of the stone being wet, 


repel the printing ink); the impression is 


then taken by passing the stone through a 


press with a plane and single cylinder. When 


the print is wished to resemble a chalk draw- 
ing, the stone is left rather rough, by using a 


‘coarser sand to polish it; and instead of ink 


and pen being used, a prepared pastil, of the 
same substance as that with which the mix- 
ture used in drawing with a pen is made, 
is substituted, with which a drawing is made 
on the stone. From this it is evident, that 
the making the drawing on the stone is 
accompanied by no more inconvenience than 
a drawing on paper with pencil or a pen: 
but as circumstances may make it incon- 
venient to make the drawing on the stone, 


there is a prepared paper, on which the draw- 
dng may be made either with a pen or chalk, 


and which the printer can transfer to the 


stone; and this method has the advantage of 


reversing the drawing, by which means the 
impression produced corresponds with the 
original design. 

It is evident that, supposing the impression 
produced is equally fit to answer the purpose 
required, the whole expense of engraving 
may be saved, as the artist may himself, 


eat once, make the design on the stone, and 
it may immediately be brought into action 


with the press. 





* Stone admirably adapted for the purpose of 





Lothographic printing, has lately been found in 
‘cousiderable quantity near Edinburgh, 





The specimens of this art which Germany 
has produced are truly beautiful; and the 
fac-simile of Albert Durer’s Missal may, 
perhaps, vie with any copper-plate engraving 
that could have been produced of the same 
subject. The portrait of that. artist, the 
border decorations, printed in various colonrs, 
and the page of German writing, are all in 
the highest degree admirable. Indeed the 
principal merit of this art consists in pro- 
ducing the most faithful copies and_ tac- 
similes of any subjects, whether of draw- 
ings, engravings, letter-press, or manuscript. 
But, like many other celebrated and useful 
arts, Lithography, as it respects England, 
is only in its dawn: but a few years’ expe- 
rience will not only materially assist its pro- 


gress, but also place it in that degree of 


eminence which it so well deserves. 

Golden Typography.—The art of print- 
ing in gold, which has been practised at dif- 
ferent periods with various degrees of suc- 
cess, has lately been revived in a more per- 
fect and beautiful manner than any other 
which has already appeared. It is scarcely 
possible to convey to those who have uot 
witnessed its effect the splendid character 
which this invention displays. M. Didot, 
of Paris, and Mr. Whitaker, of London, have 


produced some of the finest specimens of 


this art. Some specimens of golden print- 


ing, in a work consisting of coloured plates of 


pheasants, was lately published in France, 
where the name of each species, and the 
yellow tints on the feathers, were printed 
trom the copper-plate in gold ink. 


THE DRAMA. 

Ivattan Opera.—The new opera, I/ 
Barbiere di Siviglia, (The Barber of Seville; 
or, The Spanish Barber,) is the composition 
of Rossrnt, who has risen up in Italy within 
the last three or four years. He studied at 
Bologna, in the school founded by the Papre 
Martini, and is a very young man, not ex- 
ceeding tive-and-twenty: nevertheless, he 
has produced many operas, some of which 
have acquired great popularity in the cities 
of Italy, where they are now performed, 
almost to the exclusion of any other author: 
inmost of these with which we are acquainted 
are in the Italian style, with very little 
admixture of the German school, and are 
compounded of ParstetLto and Cimarosa, 
in which the latter predominates, 
the choicest of his hings, perhaps one or two 
from each of these operas, have been heard 
lately in London; and some of them have 
excited great applause. In Italy, it is not 
essential that any opera should contain more 
than two, or, at the utmost, three decidedly 
effective pieces. In this country, so long, 
and so especially favoured by those deities 
who preside over the Fine Arts, music has 
for years past been on the decline,—a fact 
noticed by an elegant critic and accurate 
observer, in his “* Memoir upon Italian Tra- 
gedy ;” and the Lyric Theatre, though abso- 
lutely necessary in each of the principal 
cities, is filled by those who attend it as 
a lounge— who go there to meet their friends 
—as a pleasant and numerously attended 
conversazione, rather than as a musical or 
dramatic performance: and when an admired 
cavatina, an uria d‘abilita from a favourite 
performer, and a good finale are heard, the 
company seclude themselves in their boxes, 











A few of 





which admit of being enclosed, have thei; 
suppers, or other refreshments brought in, 
and take no further notice of what is passing 
upon the stage. Under these circumstances, 
it is not likely that a composer, be his meri 
what it may, shall exhaust his powers upon 
those parts which will be neglected: heneg 
the modern Italian opera seldom contains 
more than is exactly equivalent to the limited 
demand of an audience thus constituted. The 
Italians, too, like music of simple construc. 
tion; they disapprove of those elaborate com. 
binations, which produce such striking effects 
upon our northern tympanums, braced aj 
they are by bleak winds, and prepared to 
receive delight from the sublime compositions 
that proceed from the vigorous, but, perhaps, 
hyperborean genius of a HANDEL, or a 
Haypn. Thus, when Mozart’s Figaro was 
performed at Turing, a few years ago, for the 
first time in Italy, we are told by M. Mitty, 
an undisputed authority, that opinions were 
divided concerning its merits; and even at 
the present moment the operas of this inimi- 
table composer are very rarely heard on the 
other side of the Alps!—But, to return to 
the immediate object of this article. The 
drama now under our consideration, is iv- 
debted for its origin to BEauMARCcHaIs, and 
is the first of a connected succession of three 
comedies, which he built with nearly the 
same dramatis persone; namely, Le Barbier 
de Seville, Le Mariage de Figaro, and In 
Mere Coupable. ‘Yhe two tormer are wel! 
known, and please most tastes; the latter 
has not, we think, been adapted to our stage, 
—neither has it tempted any translator to 
bestow his labour upon it: in truth, it is 
weak, and destroys the interest which the 
others excite. J/ Barlbiere di Siviglia, 
adapted and translated into Italian, was first 
composed by ParsrELLo, for the opera at 
Petersburgh, and is deservedly one of, the 
most esteemed productions of this master 
of melody. To re-set a drama, which had 
been rendered so popular by a musician for 
whose works a reverence almost sacred 1s 
felt in Italy, was a bold and arduous enter- 
prize: but Rossini did not enter upon the 
arena unarmed; he brought weapons with 
him of modern fabric; and very few will be 
hardy enough to deny, that he may at least 
claim the merit of a drawn battle. In this 
new opera, there are some very original ideas, 
and some very striking effects, which are 
discoverable in rather beyond the number o! 
pieces that, according to our calculation, are 
essential tv an opera composed for Italy. 
The overture has nothing in it, though 1! 
certainly does not belong to this opera: the 
introduction is pleasing; but the first thing 
wherein the author manifests his talent, 15 10 
an aria for Rosina, (Mad. Fovor,) “ Uné 
voce poco fa,” which is new, and the accom 
paniments very clever. ‘The next piece 
worthy of remark is an air by Basilio, (Sig. 
Anorisant,) “ La calunnia,” which is sit- 
gularly ingenious, and is one of the mos! 
accurate descriptions that musical language 
is capable of affording: here again the 
grating accompaniments of the violins are 
wondertully appropriate and novel. The 
finale to the first act is extremely good, quit 
a@ la Mozart, and that is the highest com- 
mendation that can be bestowed upon 1 
This, however, should be curtailed: the 
subject is too much spun out, and becomes 
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at last enfeebled by frequent ey 04 
The second act is very inferior to the first, 
upon which the composer has exhausted the 
whole of his strength: it contains, however, 
a very pretty morceau, in the manner of an 
English round, ** Freddo de immobile, and 
a terzetto, the latter movement whereot alone 
is good, and for the sake of which the whole 
was encored. Upon occasions like these, the 
performers would show their discretion by 
repeating only that part whereon the effect 
depends. As a whole, this opera is much 
too long: it might be curtailed of some 
pieces, amongst which are two that have, 
we suspect, been interpolated, and may 
easily be pointed out. It has also too much 
of the same colouring throughout, and, not- 
withstanding the merit that it really possesses, 
has been over-rated, particularly by those 
mischievous friends who have been so extra- 
vagant in their praise, as to institute some- 
thing of a comparison between this and the 
operas of Mozart. 





Drury-Lane.—The following is the Pro- 
logue to Rob Roy, the Gregurach; of which 
new drama an account was given in our last 
Number. It is spoken by Mrs. Anicur :— 

PROLOGUE. 


When the Sun marches in his mid-day height, 
And Earth, Air, Water, Heaven, all ave bright; 
And the white clouds that wreathe their forms on 
high 

Float o’er his light, like the thin drapery 
That modest beauty flings o’er beauty’s face, 
Not to conceal—but lend a charm to grace ; 
Allis thus warm and glorious to the view, 
For ’tis the sun that gives the golden hue. 
But change the hour, and let the moon’s pale beam 
O’er the same spot of earth in silence gleam, 
The fields look dark, the drooping flowers weep, 
And Ocean’s sapphire waves in darkness sleep — 
lhe scene is still the same, but chang’d the hour, 
And, ah! too soon is chang’d the guiding power. 
‘lis thus the mighty one, the still unknown, ? 
With genius o’er Maccrecor’s story shone, 
That in the telling made their deeds his own. 5 
MacGrecor’s still the hero of our tale ; 
The scene’s the same, but half its glories fail. 
A different light must lend a different hue, 
And scatter different shadows to the view, 
Diana VERNON, once of nought afraid, 
Is now a timid, self-retiring maid ; 
Hren, more great in virtue and in crimes, 
Stands like a granite in the wreck of times ; 
And more is broken from the Novel’s scene, 
Like ruins telling of the things have been. 
Be gentle, friends, nor with too rude a blow 
Crush a young plant, that, suffer’d still to grow, 
May live in one, and not far distant hour, 

lo offer to your hand a sweeter flower. 
Oh! might my voice — but ’twere unfit reveal 
The pangs your Poet now is doom’d to feel, 
His doubts, his hopes, his agony of fear, 
Long sleepless nights, and sometimes too the cart 
That manhood wears, and yet disdains to wear, 
4i—but, oh! no—for you have ever been 

The generous patrons of his mimic scene. 

Forgive his doubts, and, if he be to blame, 

iis wish to please you well may share the shame. 
lis true his toil has woven but a wreath 

flowrets springing wildly on the heath ; 

Yet Gratitude’s tair blossomings now bind 

he humble gift, for your acceptance twin’d : 

‘And should your kindness deign to wear one flower 
Of all his care has cull’d in weary hour, 

ith grateful heart, ere dies the circling year, 
€ hopes to bring his Votive Offering here. 


Mr. Knicut and Mr. Watiack deliver 


the Epilogue in character. 





FASHION. 


Royat Marriaces. — The electoral fa- 
mily of Hesse, which is about to be united 
to the royal family of England, has seven 
unmarried princesses. The elector has two 
grand-daughters; Caroline, aged 19, and Mary 
Louisa, aged 17. Charles, Prince of Hesse, 
brother to the elector, has two daughters ; 
Julia, aged 45, and Louisa, aged 19: and 
Prince Frederick, another brother of the 
elector, has three grand-daughters unmar- 
ried; Louisa, aged 24; Mary, aged 22; and 
Augusta, aged 21. Itis to the last named 
that the Duke of Cambridge is to be af- 
fianced. All these princesses are heirs in 
succession to the crown of England; the two 
first are the forty-seventh and forty-eighth ; 
the two next are the fifty-first and filty- 
second; and the three last are the filty- 
seventh, fifty-eighth, and fifty-ninth, in the 
legal order of succession. 








VARIETY. 


‘‘ What advantages arises from all 
this boasted love of learning and study 
of Nature?” said Cleon to Aristippus, 
as they were walking one day under 
the portico of Minerva’s Temple, at 
Athens; ‘ will they furnish us with 
splendid equipages? will they fill our 
porticos with attendants? or will they 
enable us to give rich banquets to our 
friends ?”—-‘* Not one of all these,” 
replied Aristippus. ‘* Will they pro- 
tect us from legal outrage? will they 
lull the poisoned tongue of calumny ¢ 
or will they render us so sacred, that 
misfortune cannot reach us?”—‘“ Far 
from it.” —‘* What then will they do for 
us?” inquired Cleon, with some degree 
of exultation. ‘* If there were no other 
advantages arising from them than this,” 
returned Aristippus, ‘* it were suffi- 
cient: they enable us to chastise the 
mean by our contempt, the envious by 
our smiles, the malicious by our si- 
lence, and the sordid by our scorn ! — 
‘© Enough, enough!” exclaimed Cleon, 
in an ecstacy, ‘‘ lead me into the 
temple !” 

The education of men is intended to 
answer I know not how many purposes 
—that of women only one: it is in- 
tended to improve the qualities with 
which they were born; it is intended to 
prevent modesty from dwindling into 
an unbecoming aukwardness, simplicity 
from becoming a prey to the insnarer, 
and «a mind unemployed in business 
from being absorbed by ignorance. She 
who is adorned with an education that 
answers these purposes, may, without 
effort, secure to herself that respect in 
the eyes of men, which refinement pur- 
sues, and affectation sighs for in vain. 
Nor will these ornaments be thought of 
little value, when it is remembered, 
that in each of them beauty finds an 


instrument of authority; nor can she 
part with one of them without pro- 
portionably diminishing her prerogative. 
The manner in which taxes are im- 
posed by an African Prince is some- 
what singular. The King of Congo 
sometimes walks out on a day when 
there is ahigh wind. He then puts his 
bonnet over one ear only, and when it 
is blown off by the wind, he imposes a 
tax on those subjects who live in the 
quarter from which the wind blew. 


In a work published in the early part 
of the last century, is the following 
passage relative to Dryden, in a letter 
from a contemporary of that poet.— 
The writer, who professes himself to 
be then eighty-seven years of age, and: 
to have been esteemed ‘ a notable 


| young fellow by the wits and poets of 


Charles the Second’s time,” says, “ 1 
remember plain John Dryden (before 
he paid his court with success to the 
great) in One uniform clothing of drug- 
get. Ihave eaten tarts with him and 
Madame Reeve (said to have been 
Dryden’s mistress), at the Mulberry 
Garden, when our author advanced to 
a sword and chadreux wig. Posterity 
is absolutely mistaken as to this great 
man; though forced to be a satirist, he 
was the mildest creature breathing, and 
the readiest to help the young and de- 
serving. Though his comedies abound 
in double entendres, yet twas owing to 
a false compliance with a dissolute age. 
He was in company the modestest man 
that I ever conversed with.” 
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A STUDENTS RECREATIONS; 








OR, 
Extracts from a Poetical Portfolio. 
No. II. 


* Cid che mi mosse a scrivere da prima, fa la noja, 
e il tedio @ogni casa, misto a bollor di gieventu, 
desiderio di gloria, e necessita di occuparmi in 
qualche maniera, che piu fosse confacente alla mia 
inclinazione.”—ALFIERI. 


SONNET. 


Winter, though all thy hours are drear and chill, 
Yet hast thou one that welcome is to me; 

Ah! ’tis when daylight fades, and noise ’gins still, 
And we afar faintly can darkness see* ; 

Whien as it seems too soon to shut out day, 

And thought, with the intrusive taper’s ray 5 

We trim the fire, the half-read book resign, 

And in our easy chairs at ease recline, 

Gaze on the deepening sky, in thoughtful fit, 

Clinging to light, as loath to part with it: 

Then, half asleep, life seems to us a dream, 

And magic all the antic shapes that gleam 

Upon the walls, by the fire’s flickerings made ; 

And oft we start, surpris’d, but not dismay’d. 

Ah! when life fades, and death’s dark hour draws 

near, : 
May we as timely muse, and be as void of fear. 





* « Darkness visible.”-—MiLton, 
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STANZAS, 
Paraphrased from a distich of the Philosopher 
Plato, preserved by Laertius. 
Acepas sioaBpsic, acne encoc, e108 yevoreny 
Ovpavos, wg Worras omar sic ct BAST O. 
Oh! Psyche, that I were yon sky, 
For then, at blush of morning, 
My tears should all in dew-drops fly, 
In sorrow at your scorning. 


Oh! Psyche, that I were yon sky, 
For then, at evening’s gleaming, 

My every star should be an eve, 
Upon thy beauties beaming *. 





* Such Inxuriant wishes as these have, in all 
ages, formed the favourite subjects of poetry. 
Longpierre and Barnes, in their Annotations on 
the 22d Ode of Anaereon, “‘ H Taradou mor’ é¢n,” 
the parent of most of these fanciful compositions, 
refer to several imitations of it; of which an epi- 
gram by Dionysius, extant in the Aunthologia, 
beginning “ E:6" avencog yevopanv, cu St ye ceyeca 
@ap avyas,” appears to be the best. Apuleius, 
however, has some pretty verses in this style. 
Among the moderns, a French bard, Mons. de la 
Mothe Houdart, in some stanzas I have attempted 
to translate, wantons, in my opinion, the most 
gracefully. For myself, I must own, that in spite 
of my judgment, my fancy delights but too well 


to indulge in these exuberances of the imagina- 


tion — these wildnesses of passion. Of this my 
Poetical Portfolio contains numerous proofs :— 


some of them I have ventured to transcribe. I 
would have gone further ; but I fear the reader 
will be already provoked to exclaim, with the 


satirist, Satis superque. 
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And my passion she might return it; 
Or else in the skies 
I never would rise, 

That all the world might mourn it. 








STANZAS. 
Translated from the French of Houdart. 
TO MAIA. 


Oh! that I were the blushing rose, 
Which on thy sweeter bosom glows ; 
Although I faded with thy scorn, 
I'd die, but never plant a thorn. 


Oh! that I were the breezes gay 

That o’er thy beauties love to stray ; 

Still from heaven to thee, love, flying, 
Kissing thy charms with sighs, then dying. 


Oh! that I were the lorn lorn bird, 
Which in the woods at eve is heard ; 
To which oft listening with delight, 
You heed not the approach of night. 


Oh! that I were the dimpling stream, 

In which, love, like some bright moonbeam, 
You bathe, the which its breast transparent 
Deems it embraces Cupid’s parent. 


Or that I were your favourite rill, 
Which strays with songs o’er yonder hil], 
Which oft, love, you delight to sip— 
How would [ rush to kiss your lip! 


Nay Stella, dearest, pardon me ; 

Frown not--for, oh! I’d wish to be 
All that you sigh for, or approve— 
‘All that you wear, or touch, or love. 


SONG. 
I wish I were the silver moon 
Upon . Maia beaming, 
or then she'd delight 
To walk in my sight 
Where the waters bright are streaming. 
All night: I on her charms would gaze 
Through her windew, while she was sleeping ; 
I'd scare with my light 
The ills of the night, 
And watch till the bright morn’s peeping. 


I wish I were the golden son — 
All day I’d gaze upon her ; 
Her face so bright 
With rays of light 
A'd encircle, to glory and honour 
‘Her bosom told I then might warm, 





LINES. 
Imitated from the Greek of Alceus*, 


Would I were but the lyre, my fair, 
Thy tuneful fingers wander o’er ; 

1 might as well be such, for, oh! 
You could not play upon me more. 


Still as you bid, I’m grave or gay ; 
I smile and sigh, feel woe or glee, 
For you have stol'n my heart away, 
And now you are the heart of me. 


Or would I were yon vase of gold, 
Which in the banquet courts your sip ; 
Rich draughts my form would then enfold, 
And wine and love salute my lip. 





* I have taken some liberties with the original 
of this trifle, which is merely a fragment, and is 
by some, but I believe incorrectly, attributed to 
Anacreon. The misfortune of poems of this 
description, as the reader has doubtlessly discover- 
ed before, is the strong family likeness they must 
bear to each other. Ex uno disce omnes. —I will 
trespass no longer. 





A MODEST ODE TO FORTUNE. 


“* Et genus et formam regina pecunia donat.”—IIoR. 


O goddess Fortune, hear my prayer, 
And make a bard for once thy care! 
I do not ask in houses splendid 

To be by liveried slaves attended ; 

I ask not for estates, nor land ; 

Nor host of vassals at command ; 

I ask not for a handsome wife — 
Though I dislike a single life ; 

I ask not friends, nor fame, nor power, 
Nor courtly rank, nor leisure’s hour ; 
[ ask not books, nor wine, nor plate, 
Nor yet acquaintance with the great ; 
Nor dance, nor song, nor mirth, nor jest, 
Nor treasures of the east nor west ; 

I ask not beauty, wit, nor ease, 

Nor qualities more blest than these — 
Learning nor genius, skill nor art, 
Nor valour for the hero’s part ; 

These though I much desire to have, 
I do not, dearest goddess, crave : — 
I modestly for money call — 

For money will procure them all *. 





* Compare with this the following passage in 
Boileau’s eighth satire : ~ 

Quiconque est riche, est tout ; sans sagesse il est 

sage; 

Il a, sans tien savoir, la science en partage ; 
Il a l'esprit, le coeur, le mérite, le sang ; 
La virtu, la valeur, la dignité, le rang ; 
Il est aimé des grands, il est chéri des belles: 
Jamais SURINTENDANT ne trouva de cruelles. 














TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The day 
King’s Bench, Ashford v. Thornton, being now 
near at hand, our next will contain numerous 
anecdotes and details. concerning Tria By 
Batt te. 

A Wood-cut, representing a Battle fought on 
Appeal, in the reign of Henry IIT. (copied, by 
permission, from the engraving prefixed to 
Mr. Kendall’s work on Trial by Battle and 
Appeal of Murder,) will be given in our next. 
Other Wood-cuts are in forwardness. 


Both our Printer and our Stationer promise their 
‘| assistance in still improving the appearance of 





our Journa) ; and the employment of superior 


for the further hearing in the Court of 


paper will enable us to display to advantage 
our Wood Eugravings, for which Artists of the 
first talents are already engaged. 


Our arrangements for printing the copper-plate| 
Engraving of a Map of the World, on a new, or 
North Polar Projection, have obliged us to defer} 
the insertion of Witt1am Harmowny’s Q).’ 
servations on Singing till next week. 


Arrangements for a regular series of Musical Cri. 
ticisms are in forwardness., 


The full and entertaining review of Lord Byron’ 
‘¢ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” in our. 
next. ‘The scarcity, price, and peculiar history 
of that production will render a taste of jt 
very acceptable to our readers. The fey. 
copies to be met with are valued at fou! 
guineas each. 


“ The Features,” by our fair Correspondent 4! 
Fulneck, is reluctantly omitted in the present 
Number. 


Notices of the Accounts of the Kraken, and Sea. 
Serpent of Norway, and the Coast of America, 
&c., in our next, if possible. 


ARISTOXENUS in our next. 
PavuttNnus shall be attended to. 


A succession of Romantic Tales will be in ow 
future Numbers; and several Original Essays, 
on various interesting subjects, wait only for 
room for opportunities of iusertion. 

The second paper on the Greenland Ice and late 
Cold Summers shall be inserted in our.Third 
Number, if possible. Our Correspondent begs 
us to continue to observe the existing frequency 
of Earthquakes. At the top of the fourth 
column of the former paper on this subject, 
(see our First Number, page 3,) for “ we pro- 





pose,” read “ the American writer proposes.” 


In the article on Emigration to America, (p. 12,) 
1. 13, for ‘* to every scheme,” read ‘‘ in every 
scheme.” A second article on the same sub- 
ject in our next. 


At the bottom of the second column, p. 13, fot 
‘* of our lives,” read ‘* in our lives ;” and, in 
the succeeding paragraph, for “ police-oflicers, 
read “ police-offices.” At p. 16, col. 2, |. 
from the bottom, for ‘‘ frights,” read “ frets.” 


To fresh and numerous applications to our Pub 
lisher and others, to send the Lirerart 
Journat by the post, we are obliged to an 
swer, as before, that this (except in some it 





stances of orders from Members of Parliament 
with which the publisher has been honoured,) 


a publication of this kind, occasions so heavy ant 
useless a charge upon London reader: ) deprivél 
us, in some measure. of a country circulation: but 
it is proper, at the same time, to observe, tha 
couutry booksellers and others can be supplie 
with the Litzrary Journat in weekl 
parcels; and also that the four Numbers @ 
each month will be forwarded with the Mag 

zines by all Booksellers in London. 


Country Booksellers and Newsvenders are tf 
quested to apply to the Publisher for parcel 
of our Prospectuses, which will be forwarde 
carriage free. 

The Literary Journat is always ready f 


lication, and will be forwarded into he count 
accordingly. 
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